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CHAPTER XIII. 

WE left Clayton in the cabin of the herdsman, enfeebled by sickness 
and at the mercy of the unprincipled pair. The sudden shock given 
him by the knowledge of his uncle’s death, and the certainty of the 
great danger that menaced himself, aroused his benumbed faculties, 
and restored to him the power of acute thought and quick perception 
of what was passing around him. He felt that he must escape that 
night, or he would probably never leave the cabin alive. With ex- 
treme care he moved his limbs, and was rejoiced to find that his 
physical strength was not so seriously impaired as to prevent him 
from making the attempt he meditated. 

Me watched the movements of the pair with intense eagerness, 
but the communications they now exchanged were so cautiously 
uttered that he could not comprehend their meaning. After a brief 
space the crone arose from the crouching position she had assumed 
upon the hearth, and placed a sme!! tim lettle over the fire, while 
the man pushed the brands together and caused a bright flame to 
sparkle beneath it. The woman then went to a shelf, on which 
bundles of dried bark and herbs were placed; after scrutinizing 
several, as if to determine their quality, she took a portion from two 
of them and held them toward her husband. He nodded, and she 
dropped them into the open kettle as she said, in suppressed tones, 

**That’l do the job, I reckon, and nobody’ll be the wiser. He al- 
ways takes a cup o’ yarb tea the last thing afore he goes to sleep, 
an’ he Jl drink this ’thout a question. You kin go out an’ fix a 
place for him where nobody’ll be likeJy to find him, an’ before day 
he’ll be ready to fill it.’’ 

Wilkins regarded her with a savage leer of approbation; he 
muttered— 

“You old Jezebel, you’re up to any sort of deviltry, and don’t 
mind doin’ for that feller thar, any more than you would mind 
wringin’ the neck of a chicken.” 

‘* Why should I, when by putting him out ov the way I can get the 
means to drink—drink and drown care? A jolly life we’ll live when 
we get the housekeeper at the Park under our thumb. I'll make 
Madame Anita know who’s who then, and not let her be a holdin’ 
her yellow head above mine, an’ I a white ’oman too.” 

‘I wouldn’t advise you to try an’ git the better of Anita, ’eause 
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she’s more’n a match for you an’ me put together. She’s a regular | 
thunderbolt an’ no mistake. Jest you make her angry, an’ Ge} 
lightnin’ an’ thunder will come together with jest sich a bust as 
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always strikes. You leave me to deal wi’ the woman, an’ don’t go 





to spilin’ my game wi’ your meddlin’.” 











*¢ You always thinks you knows everything best,” replied his wife, 
angrily. ‘‘ But I’ll see what'll come of all this, an’ it’ll be hard ef 
I can’t bring down the pride o’ that yaller cretur.”’ 
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She elevated her voice slightly, and her husband raised hjs finger 
warningly as he whispered— 

“‘ Hush !—the lad may wake and overhear you. 
Look after the tea, and don’t let it all bile away.” 

The two sunk into silence, and the woman kept 
the kettle boiling briskly for about half an hour. 
Then she poured out a strong decoction and mixed 
a small portion of whisky with it to disguise the 
difference in the taste from that she had hitherto 
given her patient. She took a drink from the bottle 
herself before restoring it to its place on the shelf, 
and Clayton watched her movements with a de- 
gree of interest intensely sharpened by the perilous 
position in which he was placed. 

The deadly potion was left to grow cool, while 
the woman again approached her husband and 
erossly said— 

«* Why don’t you go "long and fix that ere hole? 
I does the wuss part o’ the job, an’ you sits here 
lazin’ and don’t pretend to ’tend to your part.” 

‘*Don’t you hear how it’s stormin’ out doors? 
Whar’s the use o’ tryin’ to go out in that rain »— 
wait till it lulls, and you mind what you’ve got to 
do. It’ no use to find a place for the lad before 
*he’s tuck the stuff. Aint it cold enough yet? 
’Twon’t matter much ef it do burn his throat a 
little—he won’t feel it long.” 

Though Clayton could not understand the drift 
of this dialogue, his strained senses were on the 
watch to discover and defeat the intentions of his 
enemies, The woman poured the tea she had 
made from one vessel into another until it was 
sufficiently cooled to be offered to him, but he 
remarked that she did not taste it to ascertain 
ite temperature. The tip of her finger was dipped 
into it and then carefully wiped. 

At length it was ready, and she came toward 
the bed of her patient; the young man closed his 
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eyes and pretended to be sleeping so soundly 
that she was compelled to shake him several 
times before he was aroused. When he at length 
looked up he seemed bewildered by being so un- 
eeremoniously awakened. 
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‘* Don’t b’lieve he’s got a mite o’ sense yet,”’ muttered the hag. 
«* Here, Mr. Clayton, rouse up, an’ drink this yer blessed yarb tea ; 
that’ll cure you up so you'll hardly need any more o’ my truck.”’ 

Arthur raised himself upon his elbow, and seemed incapable of 
comprehending the words she uttered. She raised her voice, and 
shouted at him— 

‘‘Drink the tea, I say, an’ then go to sleep. 
again you will be rid of all yer sickness.” 

“Oh, you’ve waked me thoroughly now, Mrs. Wilkins. There’s 

no need of screaming at me so; I am not deaf. Give me the bowl, 

* ma’am, and let me take this refreshing draught. I do not know how 
I shall ever repay you for all your kindness.” 

‘*T shall be well paid; never fear that, Mr. Arthur,” replied the 
crone, ambiguously. ‘All you has to do isto drink, and then sleep 
sound. I'll warrant the effect of the potion.” 

«*I dare say you will,” thought Clayton, as he held out his hand 
and took the bowl. He raised it to his lips, affected to taste the 
liquid, and then quickly removed it, as he said— 

‘*¢ This is stronger than usual, Mrs, Wilkins, and very bitter ; bring 
mea gourd of water if you please, to take the taste out of my 
mouth.” 

Unsuspicious of his ruse she turned away to get the water. Arthur 
quickly poured the contents of the bowl among the clothes at the 
back of the bed, and as the woman again came toward him he held it 
turned upward to his lips, as if in the act of draining the last drop. 
Making a grimace he seized the gourd, and eagerly drank from it. 
Then forcing a smile he said— 

“Your potions are nauseous enough, Mrs. Wilkins, to restore 
health; but I do not object to them so long as I feel assured they 
are for my good.” 

‘‘Sure, an’ you're right, Mr. Clayton. Thisone ’ll make all right 
with you, ’an by to-morrow I reckon you’ll leave our cabin for parts 
unknown.” 

** Oh, well, if it will work such wonders I will not complain of its 
bitterness. Good night, ma’am; I feel overcome with sleep ;’’ and 
he sank back and closed his eyes. 

The woman went back to her place beside the fire, and the two sat 
there listening to the storm that wailed without, waiting for its vio- 
lence to subside before the man went on his termble errand. At 
intervals Wilkins arose and looked out on the sombre darkness that 
brooded as a pall over the hills, while he who had so much at stake 
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watched his motions with the consciousness that on himself depended 
his escape from the danger that menaced his life. All the coolness | 
and iron resolution that characterized his race returned to him in | 
this emergency, and cap ee that he was more than a match for 
the miserable pair who secur€ly thought they had already compassed | 
his destruction. 

He availed himself of this interval to look around the cabin, from 
which only a few boards carelessly put up separated his bed. In the 
searc’ his eyes fell on his valise lying in a cornex, apparently as it 
had been taken from his horse. His coat lay across the foot of the 
bed, and he stealthily drew it toward him, and felt in it for his 
pocket-book. It was there safe, and he rejoiced that his host had 
not thought it necessary to secure these things before getting rid of 
himself. 

At iength, toward midnight, the storm subsided, and Wilkins 
roused himself up, and said in rough tones— 

‘*Git up, ole ’oman, an’ look arter that chap. It’s time the stuff 
had booked him for t’other country ; but we’ll make sure on it.’’ 

The woman arose and lighted a knot of pine wood, as she said— 

** ZT ain’t afeard that he’ll git off that ere bed any more. I didn’t 
larn the secret of the yarbs fornothin’. Come an’ see for yourself.” 

The two approached the bed, and now came the most trying mo- 
ment for Clayton. He had thrown his arm over his face, and he 
stiffened his body, and lay apparently as rigid as death itself, stifling 
his breath, while the two wretches bent above him, and examined 
his condition. The woman shook him violently, but he exhibited no 
sign of consciousness. She endeavored to lift his arm from his face, 
but it seemed as if stiffened in death, and the hand over which hers 
pa ssed was cold as ice itself, from the excitement its owner had so 

eng endured. She sneeringly said— 

*“ Didues T tel] you so? The breath is in him yet, but he hain’t no 
rense left, an’ CI” yuu woe 4 Hal : . rvuIau t 
feel it.” 

**’ would be safe to do so, anyhow,” replied Wilkins; ‘‘ but blood 
is an ugly thing to find about the house; an’ when the boys want to 
know what’s become of his horse an’ things I couldn’t safely say he 
had escaped with ’em, when they mought sarch an’ find the proof 
that I had made way wi’ him. [I'll find a place for him what he’ll 
never come back from, I warrant; an’ they may take their satisfac- 
tion in sarchin’.’’ e 

‘*Go ’long then, an‘ do it; for it’s a gettin’ long toward day, an’ 
Waters may be here when we least expect him; somehow I always 
look for him when any mischief’s goin’ on.” 

** Yes—he’s a gettin’ to be a meddlin’ fool, an’ I don’t think he’ll 
be captain’ o’ the knobsmen much longer; I'll prove more’n a 
match for him this time, anyhow.”’ 

The two retired from the bed and Wilkins took the torch and 
went out, imperfectly closing the door after him. The old woman 
imbibed another draught from the bottle, and again crouched down 
beside the fire, and rocked herself to and fro. 

Swiftly and noiselessly Clayton arose, threw on his coat, and 
taking a sheet from the bed, he cut two long strips from it with his | 
knife—thon with stealthy steps, he drew near the half tipsy crone, 
threw his heavy coverlet suddenly over her head, and wound around 
the string he had cut again and again, before she could uiter a cry. 
With the second strip he tied her securely to a large table in spite 
of her kicks and struggles, for she was too much overcome with the 
lic :or she had taken to offer effectual resistance, even to one weak- 
e by sickness as Clayton was, 

seize his valise and cap, rush out and fasten the door after him, 
wis the work of a few seconds, then he stood a brief space recovering 
his breath, and taking an observation of things without, endeavoring 
to ascertain in which direction Wilkins had gone. ‘The clouds were 
slowly drifting away, and at intervals the pale light of the waning 
moon shone with watery lustre from the heavy banks of vapor, and 
the wind had sunk to a faint monotone as it sighed through the pine 
and cedar trees that fringed the hill sides. 

Certain of his prey, Wilkins had suffered the property of his 
young guest to remaip untouched, and on thrusting his hand into 
the breast of his coat, Clayton was rejoiced to find his pistols safe in 
the pocket in which he usually carried them. With every nerve 
strained to its keenest tension, he bent his head and listened for 
some sound to guide him to the spot on which his horse was kept. 

A dull tramping echo came from the left, and Clayton moved } 
cautiously in that direction. As he turned an angle in the path, a 
rude shed was before him, beneath which two horses were fastened. 
As he approached them a glad neigh greeted him, showing that 
Saladin recognized him even in that dim light. On going nearer, 
he found that his saddle and bridie had been put on him, and Ar- | 
thur readily supposed that Wilkins had prepared to take him away | 
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so soon as he had disposed of himself. 

The fugitive quietly loosened the tether of the second horse, and 
turned his head down the path; the animal availed himself of his 
freedom to gallop away toward the woodland with a rapidity which | 
gave Clayton the assurance that he would not easily be caught 
again. ‘The sound of the retreating hoofs were not heard alone by | 
him ; just as he was preparing to spring upon his own steed, a glim- | 
mer of light became visible, and Wilkins, almost out of breath, 
rushed toward the shed, exclaiming, 

“Who's a meddlin’ wi’ them thar horses? 
tell you, whoever you be.” 

Clayton seized his pistol and levelled it, but the thought of taking | 
human life, even the life of the miscreant who had so lately at- | 
tempted his own, was revolting to him. He waited till the man, 
filled with rage, and blinded by the glare of the torch he held, came 
almost up to him; Wilkins carried a knife in his hand which he 
raised to thrust at the form be dimly saw before him, but before the 
blow could reach its mark he fell stunned and bleeding from a cut | 
on his head, inflicted by the handle of the pistol in Clayton’s hand. 

In his fall the torch of Wilkins was extinguished, and Arthur 
mounted his horse and spurred onward in the darkness till he 
reached the valley below. He turned the head of Saladin toward 
the same course whence he came when he gained the cabin of 
Wilkins, for he knew to plunge deeper into the forest would be to 
becom« inextricably involved among the knobs, and probably to 
meet others of the band of ruffians with whom he now had little 
doubt his late host was leagued. 

But one course was open to Clayton—to return to the cottage of | 
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the recluse, and endeavor to gain from him such information as 
would enable him to make his way in safety to Madison. A double 
motive prompted him to do this, for his curiosity was greatly aroused 
to discover the cause of Sambo’s strange conduct on the morning of 
his departure; and the fair face ‘that had bent over his insensible 
form flitted before him as a vision of loveliness he would rejoice 
again to behold. 

But with this thought came a pang when he recalled the events 
of the past week, and felt that he had resigned the freedom to think 
of the fascinations of any daughter of Eve. The uncle, for whose 
sake he had sacrificed so much, was gone, and he half regretted the 
precipitation with which he had acted; but it was now too late, and 
with a stifled sigh he decided to let the future develop itself, leaving 
his fate to be worked out by the busy sisters, who weave the war 
and woof of human life into such a strange mosaic of light an 
darkness, 

£aladin seemed to have a consciousness himself that he was bear- 
ing his master from danger, for he never relaxed his speed until 
several miles lay between himself and the place he had left. Day 
was dawning when Clayton reached the bank of the stream which 
had witnessed his fall. He crossed it and dismounted on the spot 
on which Dora Wentworth had endeavored to arouse him from his 
insensibility; and with the pardonable vanity of a young and hand- 
some man, after securing Saladin to a tree, he drew near the placid 
mirror afforded by the water, and bent over it to see how he looked 
after his illness. 

Arthur almost started back, as a glimpse of the pallid face and elf 
locks reflected there-showed him how much he had changed within 
the few past days. His valise afforded the means of civilizing his 
appearance a little, and in a few moments he had assumed a more 
presentable exterior. 

A bright morning succeeded the rain of the preceding night, and 
Clayton leisurely ascended the pathway he had made such a break- 
neck descent over a few days before. “As he surveyed the narrow 
and precipitous road he was filled with surprise at his escape, and he 
iavelantastiy caressed the sagacious animal he rode in gratitude for 
having borne him safely to the spot on which he finally deposited 
him. 

Wishing to arrive at the cottage after its inmates had arisen, 
Clayton rode very slowly, and when he came in sight of the little 
nook of cultivation, the sun had risen above the hill tops and was 
shining on its humble roof. The door was open, and in front of it 
stood two figures which Arthur had no difficulty in identifying as 
Richard Wentworth and his daughter. Dora was binding up the 
long wreaths of the Virginia creeper, which grew over the walls and 
twined themselves around the pillars of the rustic portico, while her 
father stood with folded arms listening to her prattle. 

His eagle glance descried the desccnding horseman as soon as he 
appeared in sight, and he said— 

‘‘ If it did not seem impossible, I should say that the young man 
succored at the creek four days ago is again coming here to claim 
my hospitality. Look, Dora, your eyes are younger than mine, and 
see if it can be the same.” 

The young girl turned, raised her hand to shade her eyes from the 
sun, and instantly replied— 

It certainly is Mr. Clayton, papa. 
horse as well as himself.” 

‘‘I wonder what brings him back here ?’’ muttered the father, 
testily; ‘Sambo sent him off rather unceremoniously, but I 
should have been glad if he had never returned.” 

Dora caught the sense of his words, and she quickly said— 

‘It is a new phase in the character of a Wentworth to grudge 
the stranger and the wayfarer the shelter of his roof, however 
humble it may be. Father, you have lived so much alone that I am 
afraid you are becoming a misanthrope.”’ 

‘IT never pretend to be anything else, my little Sunshine, except 
when you are by. If I could be anything besides an old ogre, do 
you suppose I would give you up to your uncle, to go so far away 
from me ?”’ 

Dora drew nearer to him, and placed her pretty white hands upon 
his shoulders, as she looked up into his face. 

‘*T will not go, if you wish me to stay; if you think it will make 
yUU Mappter wy here sac with yous 3 it weo uve T 
who asked my uncle to take me with him to his far southern home.” 

** And what could you do here, pretty one? Look at these bleak 
hills, at this miserable shanty, at the two rude old men who grumble 
their lives away in this solitude; and think how you, with your 
dainty ways, your refined tastes, you elegant accomplishments, 
would be thrown away in such a place. No, Dora, I have educated 
you for the world, and you shall live in it. Choose from it one who 
1as the wealth to place you in the position you are entitled to; and 
the certainty that you are happy will make me comparatively so.” 

In the impulse of the moment, Dora had spoken of remaining in 
all sincerity; but while her father addressed tee thus, the memory 
of that mother whom she did not remember, and of whom she had 
so lately been told, arose before her, and she felt that duty no less 
imperatively called her to the home of the parent who had so lon 
cherished the hope of a meeting with her only child. She sighed 
heavily when she recalled the cautions of her uncle, and she half 
averted her expressive face as she replied— 

“It pains my heart to leave you in this solitude, with no com- 
panionship but that of Sambo; but since you will it to be so, I have 
no choice but to obey.” 

A half sarcastic smile flitted over the lips of her father, and he 
spoke with some bitterness— 

“Yes, obey ; that is the true wisdom of your sex. I have consulted 
your best interests, though I shall sometimes miss you, little Dora. 
Toften look upon the moss your fingers planted on the old house, on 
the fanciful decorations you have woven from the forest leavesothers 
trampled beneath their feet without thought of their beauty, and 
think what my life might be in contrast with what itis; but I have 
myself to thank for its barrenness, so let us say no more about it. 
Here comes young Clayton, sure enough, and I must welcome him 
in such a manner as to make him forget what happened when he was 
last here.” 

Arthur had leisurely descended the hill, thinking what afpretty 
picture the weather-beaten man and the fair young girl, in her 
simple morning dress, would make, as they stood in the midst of 
their rustic surroundings. He wondered what his own reception 
would be from the host Sambo had been so anxious to prevent him 
from again meeting, and he was agreeabl surprised by the cordial 
and gentlemanly greeting given him by Mr. Wentworth. 

“Glad to see you again, Mr. Clayton,” he said, as he offered his 
hand frankly; ‘the more so, perhaps, as I am afraid my servant 
treated you somewhat rudely when I last had the pleasure of 
receiving you. Sambo isa faithful and attached creature, but he 
takes strange liberties sometimes.”’ 

Clayton accepted the welcome as frankly as it was offered, and 
throwing the bridle of Saladin over his head, entered the yard with 
his host, and advanced toward his daughter. 

Miss Wentworth smilingly held out her hand, as her father 
said— 

**T believe there is little need of an introduction between you and 
my daughter. You met, I+ understand, under rather peculiar 
circumstances.” 

“Under very fortunate ones for me,” replied Clayton. ‘‘ For 
without the succor of this fair hand I should probably have perished. 
Permit me, Miss Wentworth, to do homage to that which so 
promptly and efficiently aided me when I most needed assistance.” 


With this gallant speech, Arthur lightly touched his lips to the 
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| little rosy flutterer he was careful to hold so respectfully, that its 


fair owner did not even blush. She said with girlish simplicity— 

“knew you at a distance, Mr. Clayton, better than I do now you 
are near me, for you have greatly changed since we last met. Have 
you been ill among the knobs, and found ne one to nurse you? Ah, 
you would have done much better to have come with us, when we 
urged you to do so.” 

**I now think so myself; I have, been ill, and have escaped dangers 
I shudder to recall. I found myself so completely lost that, for my 
own safety, 1 was compelled to return hither for such directions as 
will enable me to gain the town of Madison. I will trespass on your 


hospitality for a brief space, Mr. Wentworth, and then proceed on | 


my journey.’ 

Mr. Wentworth colored slightly, as he replied— 

“‘ITam afraid you remember what happened when you were last 
here. ‘Lo convince me that you do not, I insist that you shall re 


main until to-morrow, when my brother and my daughter both go | 


to Madison, and take the stage to Richmond. In the meantime 


you can tell us of your hairbreadth escapes since we last saw you 
and recruit a little, for you look rather badly.” 

** Many thanks, sir; I will accept your invitation, for [ have no 
faith in my ability to find my way alone out of the knobs; and the 
dangers I have already encountered have taught me the necessity of 
caution.” 

** Have the wild men of the mountains really dared to attack one 
as well known as yourself? They must be looked to if they have 
reached that pitch: ’pon my word it is a disgrace to the county 
that such a state of things is permitted to exist. Walk in, Mr, 
Clayton; you look dreadfully tired. I dare say Sambo has break. 
fast ready by this time, and a cup of hot coffee will be the best thing 
for you. When you are rested, and fed, you can tell us of your 
| adventures.” 

Dora flitted in before them, and when they entered she was busy 
arranging the table which Sambo had placed in the centre of the 
floor, and a nice breakfast of broiled ham and eggs, hot biscuit and 
coffee were already on it. She cheerfully said— 

‘** Be seated, Mr. Clayton; my uncle has gone out for his morning 
walk, but he will be back directly, and we need not stand on cere- 
mony with him. Ah! there he comes now.” 

Colonel Wentworth entered the room with a smile and a word of 
welcome for the newly arrived guest upon his lips. Clayton inyo- 
luntarily glanced from one brother to the other to see in what they 
differed, while the family resemblance was yet so striking as at once 
to identify them as of the same lineage. On one face was stamped 
the record of his reckless youth and self indulgent manhood; on 
the other, the noble consciousness of the battle of life, in which he 
had won the victory by his own honorable exertions and spotless 
integrity. Now, in the serene calm of middle age, he could afford 
to bask in the sunshine of his well-earned fortune, and enjoy the 
blessings his own industry had gathered around him. 

It was a noble head on which he gazed; the broad brow was 
shaded by hair slightly silvered by time, and the dark piercing eyes 
hada kindly light in their beams which revealed the benevolence of 
heart that reigned within. As Clayton scanned the face in contrast 
with that of his brother, he rejoiced that the future of the fair being 
at the head of the table was to be in his hands, rather than in those 
of her father. Col. Wentworth cordially said— 

«I recognized your horse, Mr. Clayton, and was glad to learn from 
Sambc that you were in the house. Have you been wandering among 
the knubs ever since our last meeting, and had to come here at last 
to find your way out ?” 

“Not exactly wandering, nor in a condition to do so, or I should 
probably have returned here before this time. I have been ill, and 
have narrowly escaped with my life.” 

** Ah! you look worsted. I thought when we parted last that you 
were hardly in a condition to go on alone. You had an ugly fall, 
and were lucky to escape as well as you did. Come, tellus all about 
your adventures since we parted.” 

‘*Not before Mr. Clayton has taken some refreshment, uncle,” 
said Dora, with a little air of imperiousness that her companions 
thought infinitely charming ; ‘‘ don’t you see how worn out he looks ? 
I intend to be a pattern nurse, and a sort of Goody ‘Two Shoes in the 
future, and I commence my vocation by prescribing for our guest 
this cup of hot coffee anda comfortable breakfast as the best restora- 
tive.” 

‘Ah! well, Dora, you are the most sensible physician I ever 
heard of; I shall put myself under your charge in future, and give 
you authority to practise on my plantation as extensively as you 
piease,”’ said her uncle. 

‘And I,” said Clayton, ‘ quaff this delicious draught as the 
elixir of life. I doubt if the famed nectar of the gods was as good, 
or as exhilarating as a cup of smoking mocha, duly proportioned by 
the fair hand of a modern enchantress.” 

‘*T trust you may find a magic power in it then to restore you to 
health,” playfully replied Miss Wentworth. ‘I repudiate compli- 
ments in future, Mr. Clayton; I am only a little wild school girl 
just released from Madaine Grimgood, and I do not aspire to be any- 
thing more than nature has made me; I cannot be either brilliant or 
beautiful; but I intend to be useful and true.” 

“ You underrate your awn gifte, hit we shall sve what the future 
will develop,” replied the gallant young gentleman, bowing low 
before her; “I acknowledge that the two last named qualities are 
worth more than beauty, even to one of your sex.” 

Even to one of my sex,” repeated Dora with a little pout; ‘ you 
subscribe then to the cpinion that beauty is the first requisite in 4 
woman, I suppose. I heard my governess once say that homeliness, 
want of attraction in a woman, is the highest misdemeanor she can 
be guilty of in the eyes of the sterner sex. Is it really so, Mr. Clay- 
ton?” 

Clayton smiled, as he replied, 

‘**T can only answer for myself, Miss Wentworth, as my experience 
of the world has not yet taught me the current opinions of mankind 
on the subject. There is an attraction superior to mere beauty of 
form or coloring; and my old nurse, who was as black as negroes 
get to be, I once thought a very attractive specimen of the sex; so 
you see each man has his own standard, after all.” 

‘*Yes,”” chimed in her father, ‘ and if you look at the frights 
that figure in society, and often wield an influence to which the 
most transcendent charms can lay no claim, you will soon see that 
tact, sprightliness, and grace are worth more than beauty to their 
possessor.”’ 

‘That is a comforting assurance,” laughed Dora, and the con- 
versation flagged while the more serious business of breakfasting 
proceeded, Arthur found that his long fasting and early ride had 
not impaired his appetite, and he did full justice to the viands placed 
before him. The stimulating effects of the strong coffee made him 
feel like a new man, and he arose from the table invigorated and 
refreshed by the repast. 

During the progress of the meal, Clayton had reflected on the 
events of the past few days, and made up his mind as to how much 
of his adventures in the shealing of Wilkins it would be expedient 
to tell. There were reasons of powerful weight, which prevented 
him from implicating Anita in the guilt of the herdsman; he felt 
that all he had sacrificed would be in vain, if the housekeeper at the 

"ark were brought to justice; for he felt assured that, in her ex- 
tremity, she would reveal that which must stamp the life of his 
cousin with sorrow. He would never acknowledge the tie, that 
bound him to Otelia, but he would be true to her interests, and not 
rviolate his pledge to his uncle so soon as he was laid in his grave. 
The lapse of time would again give both himself and his forsaken 
bride the freedom of choice ; and Clayton was too rational a being 
to fancy that a mere form of words, tittered almost on compulsion, 
could form that true bond of union of which the Scriptures speak, 
where it is said, ** Whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.” He was far from recognizing the agency of Heaven in 
cementing his inauspicious marriage, and he calmly looked forward 
to the day which, under the common law of the country, would re- 
lease both himself and Otelia from its yoke. This was now the 
bright hope that loomed before him in the future ; in the years that 
must intervene, he would labor to establish a position for himself, 
and lay a foundation for future independence—then, thought the 
young man, ‘‘ I can conscientiously take another to my heart, with- 
out injury to her, who will by that time, have found one more capa- 
ble of peng her than I am,” and his eye unconsciously 
wandered toward the girlish form of Dora Wentworth, with the 
thought that time would develop her into a most charming woman. 

Clayton possessed a ntind of extreme delicacy and refinement, 
and the intrusion of this thought seemed to him a sacrilege to the 
fair being so singularly thrown upon his path. He was not free to 
dream of her attractions, and he resolutely put aside the fascinating 
influence he was conscious of feeling in the very atmosphere that 
surrounded her. Before his probation was ended, this lovely girl 
would be the bride of another in all probability, and he would only 
be accumulating sorrow for himself if he suffered his heart to go out 
toward her in that strong passion he felt she was capable of in- 
spiring. 

His eyes would wander to the nymph-like figure of Dora as she 
flitted to and fro in the room, arranging the articles that were out 
of place, and imparting a grace to its homely furniture by.a few 
| magic touches, whose eflect revealed the spirit of fitness and beauty 
| that dwelt within her; and Arthur marvelled at the different im- 
| pression made by two girls so nearly of an age as Miss Wentworth 
| and his cousin. Otelia repelled him always by her arrogant and 
| capricious demeanor toward himself; while the very soul of peact 
and serenity seemed to breathe around the fairy of the cottage. 
He dimly felt that Dora had that power within her which could bring 
| all things in harmony with her own spirit, and breathe over most 
i 
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discordant elements a charm which would in time compel them to 
coalesce. He did not then comprehend that she was a true type of 
feminine nature, evolving strength from weakness, power from deep 
capacity of loving; and that this being, once admitted within the 
heart’s sanctuary, would take up her abode there thenceforth and 
forever, the sole priestess at its shrine. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


{Tux dreamy reverie of Clayton was interrupted by Colonel Went- 
worth, who asked him if he would smoke, at the same time offering 
him a cigar. 

“Thank you; but I do not use the ‘ vile weed’ in any shape,” he 
replied. 

«That is good, and I wish I could say the same; but I will not 
defile Dora’s sitting-room with its fumes. Come with us on the 
porch while my brother and I take our smoke, and tell us about 
your adventures since we last met.” 

“ A rustic bench extended on each side of the portico, and on one 
of them Colonel Wentworth and Clayton seated themselves, while 
the master of the cottage occupied the other. In a few moments 
Dora came and placed herself beside him, as she said with a smile, 

«My woman’s curiosity is too strong to permit me to remain in 
the house while Mr. Clayton is telling of the perils dire that beset 
his path after he parted from us at the creek. Iam really anxious 
to hear what has befallen him since.” 

“J have little to relate,’* said Clayton, ‘‘and a few sentences will 
put you in possession of all I can reveal. The injury to my head 
was more severe than I had imagined, and I baler that I have 
been lying in a sort of hazy unconsciousness in the hut of a herds- 
man, who was in the employment of my uncle. Last night I was 
aroused by overhearing a portion of a conversation between Wilkins 
and his wife, and from it I gathered that Clayton Park has no longer 
a master; and from their subsequent conversation I found that they 
were plotting to take my life, and keep possession of the property I 
had with me. The keen consciousness of danger acted on my half- 
paralyzed nerves, and I found means to baffle them, and make good 
my escape. 

“ And this Wilkins? Is he one of the band known to infest the 
hills? Can we not catch him, and deal with him in such a manner 
as to discover through his means the haunts of the gang?’ asked 
Mr. Wentworth eagerly. ‘I really think, Mr. Clayton, that you 
should defer your departure long enough to give such information 
as would lead to the conviction and punishment of those miscreants 
who are a pest and disgrace to the country.” 

Clayton replied with some reserve— 

‘Such information as I could give would be of little use: I have 





no positive evidence that Wilkins belongs to the band of knobsmen, 
and my own engagements are such that it would occasion me great 
inconvenience to remain in the neighborhood longer than to-mor- 
row.” 


“Do you not, then, return to Clayton? Your uncle’s sudden 
death must render it necessary for you to look after your interests 
in that quarter. 1 have heard it saidin my own youth that the 
heirs male came in before a daughter, even in the direct line. Has 
the entail expired, or how is it that you are thrown as a waif upon 
the world, while William Clayton’s daughter claims the inherit- 
ance ?”’ 

This was 
said, 

“The property now belongs to my cousin. I advance no claim 
to it. As the son of the younger brother I can in equity have 
none. 

“That seems very strange,” persisted Mr. Wentworth, “for 1 
now recall distinctly a speech I heard your father make when you 
were quite a lad. He was on what he called a lark, betting and 
losing as recklessly as if he had owned a million. A friend remon- 
strated with him, and referred to your future. His reply, I remem- 
ber as well as if it had been uttered yesterday: he said—‘ Oh, the 
entail provides for Arthur. Unless William ‘marries again, and a 
son is born to inherit the lands, they come to him by the provisions 
of old Hugo Clayton’s will. There’s no_ fear of my hrother, far he 
will never give a stepmother to that little will-o’-the-wisp of his.’’ 

Clayton listened with pained interest to his words. He would 
gladly have avoided any explanation on a subject of such serious 

importance to himself; but Mr. Wentworth was evidently waiting 
for a reply, and he felt forced to say— 

“ven if such is the fact, there may be weighty reasons why I 
should prefer not bringing forward my claims. If the question 
were to be brought to a decision before our courts, I doubt if this 
old entail would be good in law. Remembering all the kindness of 
my uncle to my father and myself, I feel that should make him a 
poor return by stripping his daughter of the inheritance she has 
been taught to ccnsider her own.” 

Colonel Wentworth regarded him with a bright smile of approba- 
tion, and Dora’s eyes shone with an expression that made his heart 
thrill with emotion. The former said, 

“In this grasping age it is delightful to meet with one young as- 
piring spirit which will not soil itself with wrong to another, even if 
the voice of public opinion would sustain him in so doing. Your 
disinterested sense of justice is as rare, Mr. Clayton, as it is praise- 
worthy, and I assure you that I fully appreciate all its merit.” 

* Pooh ! nonsense !” exclaimed the other. ‘ With all your worldly 
success, brother, you have no common sense where something mag- 
nanimous appeals to your sympathies. It sounds very fine to hear 
that young Arthur Clayton waives his right to a fortune anda family 
homestead that has for generations belonged to his ancestors ; that 
he goes out in the world to battle with fortune for what might have 
been his without a struggle; but I think he is more generous than 
wise. Why shall he give his birthright to that haughty Miss Clay- 
ton, whose pride is offensive even to those of her own caste? He 
had much better go back to the Park, put forward his claims, and 
dower his cousin handsomely ; or, what would be better still, recon- 
cile all differences by marrying her. That is my honest advice, Mr. 
Clayton, and I know something of the world.” 

_Arthur listened with many varying emotions, and at the con- 
cluding words he flushed so deeply that Dora unclosed her lips to 
Say something mischievous to him; but her quick sympathies dis- 
cerned that there was deeply pained feeling struggling in his heart, 
and she wisely refrained from any remark. He at length said, 

“As a man of the world, no doubt your advice is good, Mr. Went- 
worth; but each one of us must take into consideration the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, and judge what is best for himself 
according to the sense of justice and right implented in his own 
nature. Before the death of my uncle I relinquished my claim 
on his estate in favor of his daughter, and I am not disposed to 
resume it at the price of my freedom. The world is wide, and in it 

can make a position for myself without trespassing upon the rights 
ofanother. Let us waive this subject, if you please; it is one 1 had 
rather not discuss.”’ 

Col. Wentworth put forth his hand, and warmly grasped that of 
the young man, as he said— 

“First let me say that I honor you for the disinterested and 
turdy spirit of self-reliance that you have shown, Mr. Clayton; and 
Joffer you the assistance and advice of a self-made man, in the ca- 
reer that lies before you. Go with me to the beautiful South-west, 
and I have influence to place you there in a position that, with in- 
dustry, willin a few years make you independent. All the energies 
of your mind will there be brought in play, and you will live the true 
life of manhood, in place of sitting down at your ease in your pater- 
nal home, and suffering the faculties God has given you to rust in 
the indolent ease of affluence.” 

Arthur returned the friendly pressure of his hand, as he replied, 
With repressed emotion— 

“‘Many—many thanks, Colonel, for your generous offer. Our 
meeting was a fortunate one for me in more respects than one, since 
it has led to what is of vast importance to me in the present crisis of 
my affairs. My thoughts had already turned to the wide, unoccupied 
lands of the South as the field of my future enterprise, and your offer 
begins to give a tangible shape to plans that hitherto have but 
vaguely floated before me.” 


an embarrassing question for Arthur to reply to: he 








me “Then you will join me, and return with me to Mississippi? I 
Eb. &m one of those who think that what it is well to do had better be set 


about at once, and with a right good will.”’ 
» A dark frown gathered over the brow of Richard Wentworth, and 
j before Clayton could reply, he said— 

‘“ Give the lad time to consider, brother. One would think the 
hot blood of youth still courses in your veins, to see how precipitate 
youare. For my part, I think Mr. Clayton had better abjure his 
Quixotic notions, and take the estate that should be his by right.” 


‘*T shall never do that,” said Arthur, with a little hauteur, for he 
saw the rapid and meaning glance which the speaker cast from his 
brother to his dauwzhter, and felt that there lay his objection to the 
proposal of Col. Wentworth. With the knowledge of the tie t! 
bound himself, Clayton felt the assurance that Dora was safe from 
a —— on his part to win her affections, and he more gently 
added— 

*« Business will detain me some time in Richmond, Col. Went- 
worth, and I cannot promise to accompany you to your home; but 
but I will follow you, and establish myself in such a locality as you 
may advise as most suitable for a lawyer.” 

‘*A limb of the law, eh? That is lucky again, for there is a fine 
opening for one in Bolivar; and I have a good library which has 
been idle for many years, since [ abandoned my profession and de- 
voted myself to planting. It is like going back to my own youth, 
my young friend, to hear you talk of commencing life thus. ‘When 
you come to us you will find a welcome as warm as ever greeted you 
in the Old Dominion, and we will keep you with us until you can ar- 
range affairs to your own satisfaction. I have a large house, and 
plenty of room in both that and in my heart for such guests as your- 
self. So again I say, in all sincerity, come to us as soon as you can, 
and the sooner the better.” 

Clayton felt almost overcome by this cordial kindness, and his 
emotion combined with his previous weakness caused him to be- 
come so pale, that Dora said, 

‘You are not yet recovered, Mr. Clayton, and I will have the 
divan spread for you to lie down on. I have promised my father to 
go out with him to-day on a botanizing excursion, and you can sleep 
in peace till the dinner hour brings us back.’’ 

“ Well thought of, pretty one,’’ said her uncle; ‘‘ for Mr. Clayton 
really needs rest, though I can see he is scarcely willing to ac- 
knowledge it. I shall take my gun and seek the woods too, so he 
will have the house to himself.” 

To this reasonable proposal Clayton could offer no objections, and 
in a few moments the couch was in readiness for his weary frame. 
Miss Wentworth came from the inner room equipped in a coquettish 
looking sacque made of scarlet merino, and trimmed with black 
fringe; and on her head a cap of similar color, of knit worsted, with 
long pendants made of balls of the same material knotted together 
and mingling with the braids of dark hair below in picturesque con- 
trast. With a bright smile she passed the young guest and stepped 
into the yard, as she said, 

‘** He giveth His beloved sleep,’ Mr. Clayton. We leave you to 
that higher mercy, and to the more earthly care of Sambo, who will 
see that you want for nothing. Au revoir,’ and, escorted by her 
father, she moved quickly away. 

Arthur stood several moments looking after her, with a vague 
feeling that if he had not an impregnable safeguard in his own 
honor, his heart might be in great danger from this fascinating be- 
ing, for there was something in the waving motions of her graceful 
form, in every intonation of her fresh young voice, which touched a 
cord in his heart that vibrated to love, youth, and hope. He was 
turning away with a sigh, when the voice of Col. Wentworth, who 
had lingered behind the others, seriously said, 

*« My niece is a charming girl, and it is the hope of her father that 
she will help to re-establish the fallen fortunes of her family, by 
making a wealthy marriage. It is that which induced Richard to 
part from her in hor childhood that she might gain an accomplished 
education; which leads him to give me the privilege of transferring 
her to my distant home. I have a young friend there who is suited 
to her in every respect, and I own that it is the dearest wish of my 
heart to see her his wife.’ 

With a half sigh, Arthur turned to the speaker. He frankly 
said, 

‘** Forewarned is forearmed,’ Col. Wentworth ; and I thank you 
for the warning conveyed in your words, though to me it is super- 
fluous. Your niece can never be to me more than a bright star 
which may be gazed on and appreciated at a distance. Years mus 
elapse, and many difficulties be overcome, before I can claim the 
right to woo any woman; long before that hour arrives, this fair 
flower of loveliness will be transferred to the home of a husband, 


whe Lhepe will prove wuithy uf the price hoe willwine Ohould I 
ever seek your roof, it will be in the character of a friend to all it 
shelters, and not as the betrayer of family hopes and bright pros- 
pects for the future.”’ 

**T see we understand each other,” replied the Colonel; ‘so I 
will leave you to the rest which will act as a charm on your young 
frame.”’ 


’ 


CHAPTER XV. 

On the following morning the party set out from the Hermitage 
accompanied by Mr. Wentworth, who suddenly decided that he 
would go with them as far as Richmond. Arthur thought he de- 
tected the motive which induced him to do so, in the fear that he 
would attach himself to Col. Wentworth and pursue his travels 
South in company with Dora. As nothing at present was further 
from his intentions, he would gladly have given such an assurance 
to the father if he could with propriety have done so. As it was, 
all that remained for him to do, was to part from them when they 
reached Madison, and remain a day in that place to allow them to 
proceed to Richmond in advance of himself. 

He had many old friends in Madison, but he shrank from meet- 
ing them in the present crisis of his affairs. The death of his uncle, 
and the lonely situation in which Otelia was left, would, he knew, 
be the theme of conversation ; and how to meet the inquiries that 
would be made was an embarrassing question. Arthur knew that 
his conduct was open to censure by those who could not understand 
the motives that actuated him, and yet, it was impossible for him to 
explain his true position toward the late owner of Clayton and his 
daughter. 

Col. Wentworth parted from Clayton with many assurances of 
regard and future welcome at the Cane Brake, as he called his plan- 
tation ; and Dora smiled and assured him that her uncle would not 
be the only one who would give him a cordial greeting there. Their 
farewells took place on the piazza at the hotel while the stage coach 
stood in front of it ready to take the travellers on their journey. 
Richard Wentworth stood by with a scowling brow, for since his de- 
parture from his own house, he had not troubled himself to conceal 
the strong distaste he felt toward his late guest. When the claims 
of hospitality no longer interfered, he did not hesitate to show the 
aversion with which the very name of Clayton inspired him; and 
when the young man would have shaken hands with him, he simply 
bowed, and said, 

“I am happy that fate placed it in my power to aid you, 
Mr. Clayton, when you needed it; but from this hour it will be best 
for you to forget the meeting between us, and to refrain from 
following the advice of my brother. Your native State, no doubt, 
can afford as good a field for your talents as the South-west, and 
my opinion is that you had better remain where your family in- 
fluence and name can be of service to you.” 

‘* Every man understands his own affairs best,” replied Arthur, 
rather proudly ; ‘and you will pardon me if I differ from you in 
judgment on this matter. However, my future movements can be 
of very little consequence to one who shows such a disposition to 
shake off the chance acquaintance that was so inopportunely forced 
on him. Our paths here separate, Mr. Wentworth, and I promise 
you that I will not again willingly intrude myself upon yours. 
Adieu sir, accept my thanks for your hospitality, and my assurance 
that it never would have been asked a second time, but for the 
necessity that drove me to it.”’ 

Dora’s cheek flushed, and her uncle bit his lip to avoid saying 
something which might produce an explosion of temper on the part 
of his irascible brother. He again warmly grasped the hand of his 
young friend, and ae 

** Come when you will, you shall find a warm welcome.” 

Dora kissed her hand, and the coach was driven away, leaving 
him with a feeling of loneliness as deep as if they had been friends 
of years, in place of acquaintances of a few hours. As yet Clayton 
had escaped a meeting with any one he knew, and immediately 
after the departure of his friends he called for a private room, and 
requested the landlord not to let his presence in his house be 
known, as he was not in spirits to see any one. As the day passed 
on, he remembered that his horse would be of no further use to him, 
and he reluctantly came to the conclusion that he must part from 
him before proceeding on his journey. 

The noble animal had been a present from his uncle, and Arthur 
felt as if it was almost heaping indignity on his memory to sell for 
money a creature that had fen trained for him under General 


give Saladin away, and painful as it was, he must permit him to 
pass into the possession of another. His determination arrived at, 
with characteristic decision, Arthur at once rung and requested the 
landlord to come up to his room. 

When Mr. Bland understood the wish of his guest, he at once 
offered to purchase the horse himself, as he had been some time 
seeking a fine animal for his wife. The terms were soon agreed on, 
and the transfer was made; but Arthur could not part from his old 
friend without a last farewell, and as twilight darkened over the 
earth, he went down to the stable to see him 4s he entered the 
building, he came suddenly in contact with a man who was leavin 
it, with his head turned backward in such a position that he coul 
not see his approach. 

‘* Beg pardon, sir,’”’ said the stranger; but as soon as his eye fell 
on Clayton, he lifted his hat and said, 

‘* Mr. Arthur Clayton, I believe. Really it is so long since we met, 
I believe you do not remember me.” ‘ 

«« Excuse me, sir, but although your face seems familiar, I cannot 
recall where I have before seen it.” 

‘*«'Two years ago you prosecuted a man for stealing that fine horse 
which I have just been examining, and I was one of the witnesses 
summoned to prove that I had seen him in possession of Bob 
Waters, the person who was accused of taking him.” 

‘« | remember the circumstance ; but so many persons gave their 
testimony on that occasion, that it is not surprising I am unable to 
recall your name.” 

‘**A rose by any other name’—but as I am not a rose, I will 
tell you that I am styled James Walker, and as Mr. Bland has just 
now been telling me that you are on your way to the capital of the 
State, 1am happy to say that we can join company, as it is my 
purpose to proceed thither in the stage to-morrow.” 

Arthur bowed and surveyed his new acquaintance with a puzzled 
air, for a vague recollection of his features caused him to feel that 
he must have seen him under such peculiar circumstances as had 
left a disagreeable impression upon him. The unembarrassed 
manner and free air of the man banished the momentary suspicion 
that crossed his mind, and he courteously replied, 

««I certainly go to Richmond in the morning, and I am happy to 
hear that I shall have pleasant company.” 

Mr. WaJker bowed and passed on, and Clayton half turned to 
take another survey of him as he walked off. He was afine, dashing- 
looking man, handsomely dressed, but with a slight swagger in his 
air which betrayed that association with high-bred people was not 
habitual tohim. Mentally resolving to have as little as possible to 
say to him, Arthur went in to stroke the glossy coat of Saladin, and 
caress him for the last time. The intelligent creature seemed to 
comprehend that it was a parting visit, for he left his food, and 
laying his head against the shoulder of his master, rubbed it gently 
to and fro for several moments. Poor Arthur could have wept at 
parting from this last link that bound him to the home of his youth ; 
but he would not yield to the emotion. ‘The future beckoned him 
onward with bright hopes and sanguine dreams of success, and he 
would go upon the path of enterprise without casting a regret to the 
immutable past. 

(To be continued.) 


CHESS, 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications intended for the Chess department should be addressed to the 
Chess Editor. 

A. C. W., Warren, R. I.—In your proposed solution of Problem LXXIII. permit 
light improvement on the second move you make for 
Black, RtoQ@BS8 mate. The design of Chess problems is pretty much the 
same as that of enigmas, conundrums, &c. (amusement of those who take 
pleasure in their solutions), with the exception, perhaps, that a Che 38 problem 
requires a higher order ot ingenuity for its solution, unless the enigma hap 

to which, indeed, the Chess problem bears a 


us to suggest, as a 





peus to be a mathematical one ; 


striking analogy. 


L. C., Troy.—Solution to Problem LXXIII. correct You are right about Mr. 
Marache’s problem. It was inserted by us without any very critical exami- 
nation (though we by no mean ert that the fault would have been di 

as Lad ‘ it to the ext t of ovr ability). mnon the eonfi- 


. ~ae a a od it 4 en 

dence we had in its composer. We never knew him before to perpetrate this 
sort of ‘‘ double entendre.’’ 

Tue Secretary of the New York Club, at whose house the Club meets, is always 
happy to welcome strangers visiting the city. The Club meets on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday evenings, at .9 East Twelfth street 

Incoaniro, Boston.—Problem now correct, though the solution is rather ob 
vious. We cannot inform you whether a Chess Club ever existed in Boston. 
We believe none exists there at present 

Jacon Exson, Philadelphia.—Your problem can be solved in three moves in 
several ways—therefore faulty. 

J. 8. B., Philadelphia.—When a Pawn reaches the eighth square it only “ at 
tains the power of Queen,’’ when the player, who has had the good tortune 
to advance it to that position, chooses to call fora Queen in ite place. Should 

k, Knight or Bishop, why, he takes a Rook, Knight 

and nothing more. The powers of such a 

from an ordinary Ro Knight or 


he, however, prefer a Koc 
or Bishop, as the case may be, 
piece do not vary in the slightest degree 








Bishop. We never heard of the chessmen of which you speak. Do you 
mean Staunton’s chessmen? These can only be procure! in England. 

B. Wurre, Canandaigua.—Problem received, and will appear in due course of 
time. Yourremarks upon Problem LXXII. are correct. See answer to L. C., 
of Troy. 


Jas. Rees, Utica.—We will shortly be prepared to furnish diagrams of the size 
required. 
PROBLEM LXXV.—By Prof. A. Cuarp, of Dryden, N. Y.— 
White to mate in four moves. 
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WHITE. 
Game LXXV.—(Mvzmo Gamerr)—Between our correspondent, W. 8&., of 
Milwaukee, and another strong player. 
BLACK. WHTk BLACK. WHITE. 
Mr. 8. Dr. K Mr. 8 Dr. K. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 9QBwQ?2 K KttoK2 
2PtoK B4 P takes P lOQKttoQBsS QKtwQBs 
3 K Kt toB3 P to K Kt4 ll QRtoK Q to Q B 4 (ch) 
4K BwQB4 P to K Kt5 IZ KtoR PtoQ3 
5 Castles P takes Kt 138 QKttoQ5 K to Q (a) 
6 Q takes P QtoB3 14 PtoQ Kt4 Q takes K B 
7PtwoKS Q takes P 15 P takes Q and wins 
8 PtoQ3s KBtoR 3 


NOTES TO GAME LEXXV. 


int the moves are all “‘ according to book This move, 


(a) Up to this 
His correct play was Q Kt to K 4. 


Pp 
however, loses the game at once. 


BOLUTION TO PROBLEM LXXIV 


wHiTK. BLACK 
1 Kt to Q7 (ch) KtKB4 
2 R to K B4 (ch) Q takes R 
8 Q takes K P (ch) Kt takes Q 
4 B mates. 











Olayton’s own supervision. Yet his finances did not permit him to 
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ELIA ot Ay TON: she’s more’n a match for you an’ me put together. She’s a regular ‘¢ You always thinks you knows everything best,” replied his wife, 
ng . ; wi thunderbolt an’ no mistake. Jest you make her angry, an’ the | angrily. ‘‘ But I’ll see what’ll come of all this, an’ it’ll be hard ef 
OR, lightnin’ an’ thunder will come together with jest sich a bust as ' I can’t bring down the pride o’ that yaller cretur.” 


EF FORSAKEN BRIDE. 
BY MISS A. E. DUPUY. 


THR ‘‘ COUNTRY NEIGHRORHOOD,” ‘‘ HUGUENOT 
EXILES,’’ ETC. 


ing chapters may be fund in the monthly part for June. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

nin the cabin of the herdsman, enfeebled by sickness 
cy of the unprincipled pair. ‘The sudden shock given 
wledge of his uncie’s death, and the certainty of the 
1at menaced himself, aroused his benumbed faculties, 
him the power of acute thought and quick perception 
sing around him. He felt that he must escape that 
buld probably never leave the cabin alive. With ex- 
moved his limbs, and was rejoiced to find that his 
th was not so seriously impaired as to prevent him 

ie attempt he meditated. 
the movements of the pair with intense eagerness, 
mieations they now exchanged were so cautiously 
could not comprehend their meaning. After a brief 
» arose from the crouching position she had assumed 
1, and placed a small tin kettle over the fire, while 
ithe brands together and caused a bright flame to 
! The woman then went to a shelf, on which 
i and herbs were placed; after scrutinizing 
determine their quality, she took a portion from two 
ld them toward her husband. He nodded, and she 
nto the open kettle as she said, in suppressed tones, 
he job, I reckon, and nobody’ll be the wiser. He al- 
np o’ yarb tea the last thing afore he goes to sleep, 
this ’thout a question. You kin go out an’ fix a 
yhere nobody’ll be likely to find him, an’ before day 

o fill it.” 

rded her with a savage leer of approbation; he 


pzebel, you’re up to any sort of deviltry, and don’t 

that feller thar, any more than you would mind 
ck of a chicken,” 
d I, when by putting him out ov the wayI can get the 
—drink and drown care? A jolly life we'll live when ‘* The door was open, and in front of it stood two figures, which Arthur had no difficulty in identifying as Richard Wentworth 
sekeeper at the Park under our thumb. I’ll make ’ and his daughter.’ 

know who’s who then, and not let her be a holdin’ F ; , ah ig 
H above mine, an’ I a white ’oman too.” always strikes. You leave me to deal wi’ the woman, an’ don’t go| She elevated her voice slightly, and her husband raised his finger 
advise you to try an’ git the better of Anita, ’cause | to spilin’ my game wi’ your meddlin’.” warningly as he whispered— 

‘* Hush !—the lad may wake and overhear you. 


Look after the tea, and don’t let it all bile away.” 

The two sunk into silence, and the woman kept 
the kettle boiling briskly for about half an hour. 
Then she poured out a strong decoction and mixed 
a small portion of whisky with it to disguise the 
difference in the taste from that she had hitherto 
given her patient. She took a drink from the bottle 
herself before restoring it to its place on the shelf, 
and Clayton watched her movements with a de- 
gree of interest intensely sharpened by the perilous 
position in which he was placed. 





The deadly potion was left to grow cool, while 
the woman again approached her husband and 
crossly said— 

“(Why don’t you go long and fix that ere hole? 
I does the wuss part o’ the job, an’ you sits here 
lazin’ and don’t pretend to ’tend to your part.” 

i. 7 : ‘*Don’t you hear how it’s stormin’ out doors? 
iil ) \ = th —— Whar’s the use 0’ tryin’ to go out in that rain }— 
| i Mi) SS iy - wait till it lulls, and you mind what you've got to 
mil ‘i é do, It’ no use to find a place for the lad before 
| mi he’s tuck the stuff. Aint it cold enough yet? 
*Twon’t matter much ef it do burn his throat . 

little—he won’t feel it long.” 

Though Clayton could not understand the drift 
of this dialogue, his strained senses were on the 
watch to discover and defeat the intentions of his 
enemies. The woman poured the tea she had 
made from one vessel into another until it was 
sufficiently cooled to be offered to him, but he 
remarked that she did not taste it to ascertain 
its temperature. The tip of her finger was dipped 
into it and then carefully wiped. 


ll 
i 


At length it was ready, and she came toward 
the bed of her patient; the young man closed his 
eyes and pretended to be sleeping so soundly 
that she was compelled to shake him several 
rere he was aroused. When he at le ngth 
snide oliedianil a st aaah Metiien ih a, looked up he seemed bewildered by being so un- 
Wentworth came from” the inner room, were | herzhead a.cap of nila: wolor" of earl merino, end trinmed with Lach fringe, eoremoniously awakened, en 
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«« Don’t b’lieve he’s got a mite o’ sense yet,”’ muttered the hag. 
“Here, Mr. Clayton, rouse up, an’ drink this yer blessed yarb tea ; 
that’ll cure you up so you'll hardly need any more o’ my truck.” 

Arthur raised himself upon his elbow, and seemed incapable of 
comprehending the words she uttered. She raised her voice, and 
shouted at him— 

“Drink the tea, I say, an’ then go to sleep. When you wake 
again you will be rid of all yer sickness.” 

“Oh, you’ve waked me thoroughly now, Mrs. Wilkins. There’s 
no need of screaming at me so; pad not deaf. Give me the bowl, 
ma’am, and let me take this refreshing draught. I do not know how 
I shall ever repay you fer all your kindness.” 

*‘T shall be well paid; never fear that, Mr. Arthur,’ replied the 
crone, ambiguously. ‘ All you has to do isto drink, and then sleep 
sound. I’ll warrant the effect of the potion.” 

“*I dare say you will,” thought Clayton, as he held out his hand 
and took the bowl. He raised it to his lips, affected to taste the 
liquid, and then quickly removed it, as he said— 

** This is stronger than usual, Mrs. Wilkins, and very bitter ; bring 
me a gourd of water if you please, to take the taste out of my 
mouth.” 

Unsuspieious of his ruse she turned away to get the water. Arthur 
quickly poured the contents of the bowl among the clothes at the 
back of the bed, and as the woman again came toward him he held it 
tarned upward to his lips, as if im the act of draining the last drop. 
Making a grimace he seized the gourd, and eagerly drank from it. 
Then forcing a smile he said— 

“Your potions are nauseous enough, Mrs. Wilkins, to restore 
health; but I do not object to them so long as I feel assured they 
are for my good.” , 

‘* Sure, an’ you’re right, Mr. Clayton. Thisone ’ll make all right 
with you, ’an by to-morrow I reckon you'll leave our cabin for parts 
unknown.” 

‘Oh, well, if it will work such wonders I will fiot complain of its 
bitterness. Good night, ma’am; I feel overcome with sleep ;”’ and 
he sank back and closed his eyes. 

The woman went back to her place beside the fire, and the two sat 
there listening to the storm that wailed without, waiting for its vio- 
lence to subside before the man went on his terrible errand. At 
intervals Wilkins arose and looked out on the sombre darkness that 
brooded as a pall over the hills, while he who had so much at stake 
watched his motions with the consciousness that on himself depended 
his escape from the danger that menaced his life. All the coolness 
and iron resolution that characterized his race returned to him in 
this emergency, and Clayton felt that he was more than a match for 
the miserable pair who securely thought they had already compassed 
his destruction. 

He availed himself of this interval to look around the cabin, from 
which only a few boards ey put up separated his bed. In the 
search his eyes fell on his valise lying in a corner, apparently as it 
had been taken from his horse. is coat lay across the foot of the 
bed, and he stealthily drew it toward him, and felt in it for his 
pocket-book. It was there safe, and he rejoiced that his host had 
not thought it necessary to secure these things before getting rid of 
himself. 

At length, toward midnight, the storm subsided, and Wilkins 
roused himself up, and said in rough tones— 

“*Git up, ole ’oman, an’ look arter that chap. It’s time the stuff 
had booked him for t’other country ; but we’ll make sure on it.” 

The woman arose and lighted a knot of pine wood, as she said— 

* J ain’t afeard that he’ll git off that ere bed any more. I didn’t 
larn the secret of the yarbs fornothin’. Come an’ see for yourself.” 

The two approached the bed, and now came the most trying mo- 
ment for Clayton. He had thrown his arm over his face, and he 
stiffened his body, and lay apparently as rigid as death itself, stiflin 
his breath, while the two wretches bent above him, and examine 
his condition. The woman shook him eet but he exhibited no 
sign of consciousness. She endeavored to lift his arm from his face, 
but it seemed as if stiffened in death, and the hand over which hers 

assed was cold as ice itself, from the excitement its owner had so 
ong endured. She erga <4 said— 

** Didn’t I tell you so? e breath is in him yet, but he hain’t no 
rense left, an’ ef you was to stick him with your knife he wouldn’t 
feel it.” 

‘+’ swould be safe to do so, anyhow,” replied Wilkins; ‘‘ but blood 
is an ugly thing to find about the house; an’ when the boys want to 
know what’s become of his horse an’ things I couldn’t safely say he 
had escaped with ’em, when they mought sarch an’ find the proof 
that I had made way wi’ him. I'll find a place for him what he’ll 
never come back from, I warrant ; an’ they may take their satisfac- 
tion in sarchin’.”’ 

*‘Go ’long then, an’ do it; for it’s a gettin’ long toward day, an’ 
‘Waters may be here when we least expect him; somehow I always 
look for him when any mischief’s goin’ on.” 

** Yes—he’s a gettin’ to be a meddlin’ fool, an’ I don’t think he’ll 
be captain’ o’ the knobsmen much longer; I’ll prove more’n a 
match for him this time, anyhow.” 

The two retired from the bed and Wilkins took the torch and 
went out, imperfectly closing the door after him. The old woman 
imbibed another draught from the bottle, and again crouqged down 
beside the fire, and rocked herself to and fro. . 

Swiftly and noiselessly Clayton arose, threw on his coat, and 
taking a sheet from the bed, he cut two long strips from it with his 
knife—then with stealthy steps, he drew near the half tipsy crene, 
threw his heavy coverlet suddenly over her head, and wound around 
the string he had cut or and again, before she could utter a cry. 
With the second strip he tied her securely to a large table in spite 
of her kicks and struggles, for she was too much overcome with the 
liquor she had taken to offer effectual resistance, even to one weak- 
er by sickness as Clayton was. 

‘.) seize his valise and cap, rush out and fasten the door after him, 
was the work of a few seconds, then he stdod a brief space recovering 
his breath, and taking an observation of things without, endeavoring 
to ascertain in which direction Wilkins had gone. The clouds were 
slowly drifting away, and at intervals the pale light of the wanin 
moon shone with watery lustre from the heavy banks of vapor, an 
the wind had sunk to a faint monotone as it sighed through the pine 
and cedar trees that fringed the hill sides. 

Certain of his prey, Wilkins had suffered the property of his 
young guest to remain untouched, and on thrusting his hand into 
the breast of his coat, Clayton was rejoiced to find his pistols safe im 
the pocket in which he usually carried them. With every nerve 
strained to its keenest tension, he bent his head and listened for 
some sound to guide him to the spot on which his horse was kept. 

A dull tramping echo came from the left, and Clayton moved 
cautiously in that direction. As he turned an angle in the path, a 
rude shed was before him, beneath which two horses were fastened. 
As he approached them a glad neigh greeted him, showing that 
Saladin recognized him even in that dim light. On going nearer, 
he found that his saddle and bridle had been put on him, and Ar- 
thur any | supposed that Wilkins had prepared to take him away 
so soon as he had disposed of himself. 

The fugitive 7 loosened the tether of the second horse, and 
turned his head down the path; the animal availed himself of his 
freedom to gallop away toward the woodland with a rapidity which 
gave Clayton the assurance that he would not easily be caught 

ain. ‘The sound of the retreating hoofs were not heard alone by 
hin ; aw as he was preparing to spring upon his own steed, a glim- 
mer of light became visible, and Wilkins, almost out of breath, 
rushed toward the shed, exclaiming, 

**Who’s a meddlin’ wi’ them thar horses? 
tell you, whoever you be.” 

Clayton seized his pistol and levelled it, bat the thought of taking 
human life, even the life of the miscreant who had so lately at- 
bm ee his own, was revolting to him. He waited till the man, 
filled with rage, and blinded by the glare of the torch he held, eame 
almost up to him; Wilkins carried a knife in his hand which he 
raised to thrust at the form he dimly saw before him, but before the 
blow could reach its mark he fell stunned and bleeding from a cut 
on his head, inflicted by the handle of the pistol in Clayton’s hand. 

In his fall the torch of Wilkins was extinguished, and Arthur 
mounted his horse and spurred onward in the darkness till he 
reached the valley below. He turned the head of Saladin toward 
the same course whence he came when he gained the cabin of 
Wilkins, for he knew to plunge deeper into the forest would be to 
become poy! involved among the knobs, and probably to 
meet others of the band of ruffians with whom he now had little 
doubt his late host was leagued. 

But one course was open to Clayton—to return to the cottage of 
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the recluse, and endeavor to gain from him such information as 
would enable him to make his way in safety to Madison. A double 


motive ae him to do this, for his curiosity was greatly aroused 
to discover the cause of Sambo’s strange conduct on the morning of 
his departure; and the fair face that bent over his insensible 
form flitted before him as a vision of loveliness he would rejoice 
again to behold. 

But with this thought came a pang when he recalled the events 
of the past week, and felt that he had resigned the freedom to think 
of the fascinations of any daughter of Eve. The uncle, for whose 
sake he had sacrificed so much, was a? and he half regretted the 
precipitation with which he had acted; but it was now too late, and 
with a stifled sigh he decided to let the future develop itself, leaving 
his fate to be worked out by the busy sisters, who weave the war 
and woof of human life into such a strange mosaic of light an 
darkness. 

Saladin seemed to have a consciousness himself that he was bear- 
ing his master from danger, for he never relaxed his speed until 
several miles lay between himself and the place he had left. Day 
was dawning when Clayton reached the bank of the stream which 
had witnessed his fall. He crossed it and dismounted on the spot 
on which Dora Wentworth had endeavored to arouse him from his 
insensibility; and with the pardonable vanity of a young and hand- 
some man, after securing Saladin to a tree, he drew near the placid 
mirror afforded by the water, and bent over it to see how he looked 
after his illness. 

Arthur almost started back, as a glimpse of the pallid face and elf 
locks reflected there showed him how much he had changed within 
the few past days. His valise afforded the means of civilizing his 
appearance a little, and in a few moments he had assumed a more 
presentable exterior. 

A bright morning succeeded the rain of the poeeine night, and 
re leisurely ascended the pathway be had made such a break- 
neck descent over a few days before. As he surveyed the narrow 
and precipitous road he was filled with surprise at his escape, and he 
involuntarily caressed the sagacious animal he rode in J 
peestg borne him safely to the spot on which he finally deposited 

im. 

Wishing to arrive at the cottage after its inmates had arisen, 
Clayton rode very slowly, and when he came in sight of the little 
nook of cultivation, the sun had risen above the hill tops and was 
shining on its humble roof. The door was open, and in front of it 
stood two figures which Arthur had no difficulty in identifying as 
Richard Wentworth and his daughter. Dora was binding up the 
long wreaths of the Virginia creeper, which grew over the walls and 
twined themselves around the pillars of the rustic a, while her 
father stood with folded arms listening to her prattle. 

His eagle glance descried the descending horseman as soon as he 
appeared in sight, and he said— 

‘If it did not seem impossible, J should say that the young man 
succored at the creek four days ago is again coming here to claim 
my hospitality. Look, Dora, your eyes are younger than mine, and 
see if it can be the same.” 

The young girl turned, raised her hand to shade her eyes from the 
sun, and instantly replied— 

“It certainly is Mr. Clayton, papa. I recognize his beautiful 
horse as well as himself.” 

‘‘T wonder what brings him back here?” muttered the father, 
testily; ‘Sambo sent him off rather unceremoniously, but I 
should have been glad if he had never returned.” 

Dora caught the sense of his words, and she quickly said— 

“Tt is a new phase in the character of a Wentworth to grudge 
the stranger and the wayfarer the shelter of his roof, however 
humble it may be. Father, you have lived sv much alone that I am 
afraid you are becoming a misanthrope.”’ 

‘«T never pretend to be anything else, my little Sunshine, except 
when youare by. If I could be anything besides an old ogre, do 
you suppose I would give you up to your uncle, to go so far away 
from me ?” 

Dora drew nearer te him, and placed her pretty white hands upon 
his shoulders, as she looked up into his face. 

‘*T will not go, if you wish me to stay; if you think it will make 
you happier to have me with you. You send me away ; it was not I 
who asked my uncle to take me with him to his far southern home.” 

‘* And what could you do here, pretty one? Look at these bleak 
hills, at this miserable shanty, at the two rude old men who grumble 
their lives away in this solitude; and think how you, with your 
dainty ways, your refined tastes, you elegant accomplishments, 
would be thrown away in such a place. No, Dora, I have educated 
~- for the world, and you shall live in it. Choose from it one who 

as the wealth to place you in the position you are entitled to; and 
the certainty that you are happy will make me comparatively so.” 

In the impulse of the moment, Dora had spoken of remaining in 
all sincerity; but while her father addressed her thus, the memory 
of that mother whom she did not remember, a»d of whom she had 
so lately been told, arose before her, and she felt that duty no less 
imperatively called her to the home of the parent who had so long 
cherished the hope of a meeting with her only child. She sighed 
heavily when she recalled the cautions of her uncle, and she half 
averted her expressive face as she replied— 

‘It pains my heart to leave you in this solitude, with no com- 
panionship but that of Sambo; but since you will it to be so, I have 
no choice but to obey.” 

A half sarcastic smile flitted over the lips of her father, and he 
spoke with some bitterness— 

“Yes, obey ; that is the irue wisdom of your sex. I have consulted 
ye best interests, though I shall sometimes miss you, little Dora. 

often look upon the moss your fingers planted on the old house, on 
the fanciful decorations you have woven from the forest leaves others 
trampled beneath their feet without thought of their beauty, and 
think what my life might be in contrast with what itis; but I have 
myself to thank for its barrenness, so let us say no more about it. 
Here comes young Clayton, sure enough, and I must welcome him 
in such a manner as to make him forget what happened when he was 
last here.” 

Arthur had leisurely descended the hill, thinking what afpretty 
picture the weather-beaten man and the fair young girl, in her 
simple morning dress, would make, as they stood in the midst of 
their rustic surroundings. He wondes#l what his own reception 
would be from the host Sambo had been so anxious to prevent him 
from again meeting, and he was agreeably surprised by the cordial 
and gentlemanly greeting given him by Mr. Wostwesth. 

‘Glad to see you again, Mr. Clayton,” he said, as he offered his 
hand frankly; ‘‘the more so, perhaps, as I am afraid my servant 
treated you somewhat rudely when I last had the pleasure of 
receiving you. Sambo isa faithful and attached creature, but he 
takes strange liberties sometimes.” 

Clayton accepted the welcome as frankly as it was offered, and 
throwing the bridle of Saladin over his head, entered the yard with 
his host, and advanced toward his daughter. 

sang Wentworth smilingly held out her hand, as her father 
said— 

‘* I believe there is little need of an introduction between you and 
my daughter. You met, I understand, under rather peculiar 
circumstances.”’ 

fe Under very fortunate ones for me,” replied Clayton. ‘Vor 
without the succor of this fair hand I should probably have perished. 
Permit me, Miss Wentworth, to do homage to that which so 
promptly and efficiently aided me when I most needed assistance.” 

_ With this gallant speech, Arthur lightly touched his lips to the 
little rosy flutterer he was careful to hol so respectfully, that its 
fair owner did not even blush. She said with girlish simplicity— 

“‘I knew you at a distance, Mr. Clayton, better than I do now you 
are near me, for you have greatly changed since we last met. Have 
you been ill among the knobs, and found ne one to nurse you? Ah, 
you would have done much better to have come with us, when we 
urged you to do so.” 


**I now think so myself; I have been ill, and have escaped dangers 
I shudder to recall. I found myself so completely lost that, for my 
own safety, I was compelled to return hither for such directions as 
will enable me to gain the town of Madison. I will trespass on your 


hospitality for a brief space, Mr. Wentworth, and then proceed on 
my journey.” 

Mr. Wentworth colored slightly, as he replied— 

‘‘T am afraid you remember what happened when you were last 
here. To convince me that you do not, I insist that you shall re- 
main until to-morrow, when my brother and my daughter both go 
to Madison, and take the stage to Richmond. 


In the meantime 


ratitude for: 


you can tell us of your hairbreadth escapes {since we last saw you 
and recruit a little, for you look y= y-” 

«Many thanks, sir; I will accept your invitation, for [ have no 
faith in my ability to find my way alone out of the knobs; and the 
dan IT have already encountered have taught me the necessity of 
caution.” 

‘* Have the wild men of the mountains really dared to attack one 
as well known as yourself? They must be looked to if they have 
reached that pith : *pon miy word it is a disgrace to the county 
that such a state of Ss is permitted to exist. Walk in, Mr. 
Clayton; you look dreadfully tired. I dare say Sambo has break- 
fast wa time, and a cup of hot coffee will be the best thing 
for you. en you are rested, and fed, you can tell us of your 
adventures.” 

Dora flitted in before them, and when they entered she was busy 
arranging the table which Sambo had placed in the centre of the 
floor, and a nice breakfast of broiled ham and eggs, hot biscuit and 
coffee were already on it. She cheerfully said— 

‘** Be seated, Mr. Clayton; my uncle has gone out for his morning 
walk, but he will be back directly, and we need not stand on ocere- 
mony with him. Ah! there he comes now.” 

Colonel Wentworth entered the room with a smile and a word of 
welcome for the newly arrived guest upon his lips. Clayton invo- 
luntarily glanced from one brother to the other to see in what they 
differed, while the family resemblance was yet so striking as at once 
to identify them as of the same lineage. On one face was stamped 
the reeord of his reckless youth and self indulgent manhood; en 
the other, the noble consciousness of the battle of life, in which he 
had won the victory by his own honorable exertions and spotless 
integrity. Now, in the serene calm of middle age, he could afford 
te bask in the sunshine of his well-earned fortune, and enjoy the 
blessings his own industry had gathered around him. 

lt was a noble head on which he gazed; the broad brow was 
shaded by hair slightly silvered by time, and the dark piercing eyes 
had a kindly light in their beams which revealed the benevolence of 
heart that reigned within. As Clayton scanned the face in contrast 
with that of his brother, he rejoiced that the future of the fair being 
at the head of the table was to be in his hands, rather than in those 
of her father. Col. Wentworth cordially said— 

‘“‘T recognized your horse, Mr. Clayton, and was glad to learn from 
Sambo that you were in the house. ave you been wandering among 
the knobs ever since our last meeting, and had to come here at last 
to find your way out ?” 

‘*Not exactly wandering, nor in a condition to do so, or I should 

robably have returned here before this time. I have been ill, and 
Love narrowly escaped with my life.” 

“Sh! Poy look worsted. I thought when we parted last that bay 
were hardly in a condition to go on alone. You had an ugly fall 
and were lucky to escape as well as you did. Come, tellus all about 
your adventures since we parted.” 

‘‘Not before Mr. Clayton has taken some refreshment, uncle,” 
said Dora, with a little air of imperiousness that her companions 
thought infinitely charming ; ‘‘ don’t you see how worn out he looks ? 
I intend to be a pattern nurse, and a sort of Goody Two Shoes in the 
future, and I commence my vocation by prescribing for our guest 
this cup of hot coffee and a comfortable breakfast as the best restora- 


! well, Dora, you are the most sensible physician I ever 
heard of; I shall put»myself under your charge in future, and give 
you authority to practise on my plantation as extensively as you 
please,’’ said her uncle. 

‘And I,” said Clayton, ‘ quaff this delicious draught as the 
elixir of life. I doubt if the famed nectar of the gods was as good, 
or as exhilarating as a cup of smoking mocha, duly proportioned by 
the fair hand of a modern enchantress.” 

‘*7 trust you may find a magic power in it then to restore you to 
health,” playfully replied Miss Wentworth. ‘I repudiate compli- 
ments in future, Mr. Clayton; I am only a little wild school girl 
just released from Madame Grimgood, and I do not aspire to be any- 
thing more than nature has made me; I cannot be either brilliant or 
beautiful; but I intend to be useful and true.” 

‘*- You underrate your own gifts, but we shall see what the future 
will develop,” replied the gallant young gentleman, bowing low 
before her; ‘I acknowledge that the two last named qualities are 
worth more than beauty, even to one of your sex,” 

Even to one of my sex,” repeated Dora with a little pout; ‘ you 
subscribe then to the opinion that beauty is the first requisite in a 
woman, I suppose. I heard my governess once say that homeliness, 
want of attraction in a woman, is the highest misdemeanor she can 
be guilty of in the eyes of the sterner sex. Is it really so, Mr. Clay- 
ton?” 

Clayton smiled, as he replied, 

**I can only answer for myself, Miss Wentworth, as my experience 
of the world has not yet taught me the current opinions of mankind 
on the subject. There is an attraction superior to mere beauty of 
form or cabeing and my old nurse, who was as black as negroes 
get to be, I once thought a very attractive specimen of the sex; so 
you see each man has his own standard, after all.” 

‘“* Yes,” chimed in her father, ‘ and if you look at the frights 
that figure in society, and often wield an influence to which the 
most transcendent charms can lay no claim, you will soon see that 
tact, sprightliness, and grace are worth more than beauty to their 
possessor.’ 

‘*That is a comforting assurance,” laughed Dora, and the con- 
versation flagged while the more serious business of breakfastin 
proceeded, Arthur found that his long fasting and early ride had 
not impaired his appetite, and he did full justice to the viands placed 
before him. The stimulating effects of the strong coffee made him 
feel like a new man, and he arose from the table invigorated and 
refreshed by the repast. 

During the progress of the meal, Clayton had reflected on the 
events of the past few days, and made up his mind as to how much 
of his adventures in the shealing of Wilkins it would be expedient 
to tell. There were reasons of powerful weight, which prevented 
him from implicating Anita in the guilt of the herdsman; he felt 
that all he had sacrificed would be in vain, if the housekeeper at the 
Park were brought to justice; for he felt assured that, in her ex- 
tremity, she would reveal that which must stamp the life of his 
cousin with sorrow. He would never acknowledge the tie that 
bound him to Otelia, but he would be true to her interests, and not 
violate his pledge to his uncle so soon as he was laid in his grave. 
The —_ of time would again give both himself and his forsaken 
bride the freedom of choice ; and Clayton was too rational a being 
to fancy that a mere form of words, uttered almost on compulsion, 
could form that true bond of union of which the Scriptures speak, 
where it is said, ‘‘ Whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.” He was far from recognizing the agency of Heaven in 
cementing his inauspicious marriage, and he only looked forward 
to the day which, under the common law of the country, would re- 
lease both himself and Otelia from its yoke. This was now the 
bright hope that loomed before him in the future ; in the years that 
must intervene, he would labor to establish a position for himself, 
and lay a foundation for future indopendence—then, thought the 
young man, “I can conscientiously take another to my heart, with- 
out injury to her, who will by that time, have found one more capa- 
ble of appreciating her than I am,” and his eye unconsciously 
wandered toward the girlish form of Dora Wentworth, with the 
thought that time would develop her into a most charming woman. 

Clayton possessed a mind of extreme delicacy and refinement, 
and the intrusion of this thought seemed to him a sacrilege to the 
fair being so singularly thrown upon his path. He was not free to 
dream of her attractions, and he resolutely put aside the fascinating 
influence he was conscious of feeling in the very atmosphere that 
surrounded her. Before his probation was ended, this lovely girl 
would be the bride of another in all probability, and he would only 
be accumulating sorrow for himself if he suffered his heart to go out 
toward her in that strong passion he felt she was capable of in- 
spiring. 

His eyes would wander to the nymph-like figure of Dora as she 
flitted to and fro in the room, arranging the articles that were out 
of place, and imparting a grace to its homely furniture by a'few 
magic touches, whose effect revealed the spirit of fitness and beauty 
that dwelt within her; and Arthur marvelled at the different im- 
pression made by two girls so nearly of an age as Miss Wentworth 
and his cousin. Otelia repelled him always by her arrogant and 
capricious demeanor toward himself; while the very soul of peace 
and serenity seemed to breathe around the fairy of the cottage. 
He dimly felt that Dora had that power within her which could bring 
all things in harmony with her own spirit, and breathe over most 
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discordant elements a charm which would in time compel them, to 
coalesce. He did not then comprehend that she was a true type 
feminine nature, evolving strength from weakness, power from dee 
capacity of loving ; and that this being, once admitted within the 
heart’s sanctuary, would take 
forever, the sole priestess at its 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Tae dreamy reverie of Clayton was interrupted by Colonel Went- 
worth, who asked him if he would smoke, at the same time offering 
a cigar. 

tae you; but I do not use the ‘vile weed’ in any shape,” he 
replied. 

** That is good, and I wish I could say the same; but I will not 
defile Dora’s sitting-room with its fumes. Come with us on the 
porch while my brother and I take our smoke, and tell us about 
your adventures since we last met.” 

A rustic bench extended on each side of the portico, and on one 
of them Colonel Wentworth and Clayton seated themselves, while 
the master of the cottage occupied the other. In a few moments 
Dora _came and placed herself beside him, as she said with a smile, 

“* My woman’s curiosity is too strong to permit me to remain in 
the house while Mr. Clayton is telling of the perils dire that beset 
his path after he parted from us at the creek. I am really anxious 
to hear what has befallen him since.” 

**T have little to relate,’* said Clayton, ‘‘ and a few sentences will 
put you in possession of all I can reveal. The injury to my head 
was more severe than I had imagined, and I believe that I have 
been lying in a sort of hazy unconsciousness in the hut of a herds- 
man, who was in the employment of my uncle. Last night I was 
aroused by overhearing a portion of a conversation between Wilkins 
and his wife, and from it I gathered that Clayton Park has no longer 
a master ; and from their subsequent conversation I found that her 
were plotting to take my life, and keep possession of the property 
had with me. The keen consciousness of danger acted on my half- 
paralyzed nerves, and I found means to baffle them, and make good 
my escape.”’ : 

* And this Wilkins? Is he one of the band known to infest the 
hills? Can we not catch him, and deal with him in such a manner 
as to discover through his means the haunts of the gang?” asked 
Mr. Wentworth eagerly. ‘I really think, Mr. Clayton, that you 
should defer your departure long enough to give such information 
as would lead to the conviction and punishment of those miscreants 
who are a pest and disgrace to the country.” 

Clayton replied with some reserve— 

** Such information as I could give would be of little use: I have 
no positive evidence that Wilkins belongs to the band of knobsmen, 
and my own engagements are such that it would occasion me great 
inconvenience to remain in the neighborhood longer than to-mor- 
row.” 

**Do you not, then, return to Clayton? Your uncle’s sudden 
death must render it necessary for you to look after your interests 
in that quarter. 1 have heard it saidin my own youth that the 
heirs male came in before a daughter, even in the direct line. Has 
the entail expired, or how is it that you are thrown as a waif upon 
the world, while William Clayton’s daughter claims the inherit- 
ance ?”’ 

a was an embarrassing question for Arthur to reply to: he 
said, 

**The property now belongs to my cousin. I advance no claim 
to it. . As the son of the younger brother I can in equity have 
none.’ 

“That seems very strange,” persisted Mr. Wentworth, “for 1 
now recall distinctly a speech I heard your father make when you 
were quite a lad. e was on what he called a lark, betting and 
losing as recklessly as if he had owned a million. A friend remon- 
strated with him, and referred to your future. His reply, I remem- 
ber as well as if it had been uttered yesterday: he said—‘ Oh, the 
entail provides for Arthur. Unless illiam marries again, and a 
son is born to inherit the lands, they come to him by the provisions 
of old Hugo Clayton’s will. There’s no fear of my brother, for he 
will never give a stepmother to that little will-o’-the-wisp of his.’”’ 

Clayton listened with pained interest to his words. He would 
gladly have avoided, any explanation on a subject of such serious 
importance to himself; but Mr. Wentworth was evidently waiting 
for a reply, and he felt forced to say— 

‘* Even if such is the fact, there may be weighty reasons why I 
should prefer not bringing forward my claims. If the question 
were to be brought to a decision before our courts, I doubt if this 
old entail would be good in law. Remembering all the kindness of 
my uncle to my father and myself, I feel that [ should make him a 
— return by stripping his daughter of the inheritance she has 

een taught to consider her own.” 

Colonel Wentworth regarded him with a bright smile of approba- 
tion, and Dora’s eyes shone with an expression that made his heart 
thrill with emotion. The former said, 

“In this grasping age it is delightful to meet with one young as- 
piring spirit which will not soil itself with wrong to another, even if 
the voice of public opinion would sustain him in so doing. Your 
disinterested sense of justice is as rare, Mr. Clayton, as it is praise- 
worthy, and I assure you that I fully appreciate all its merit.” 

** Pooh ! nonsense !” exclaimed the other. ‘ With ail your worldly 
success, brother, you have no common sense where something mag- 
nanimous appeals to your sympathies. It sounds very fine to hear 
that young Arthur Clayton waives his right to a fortune and a family 
homestead that has for generations belonged to his ancestors ; that 
he goes out in the world to battle with fortune for what might have 
been his without a struggle; but I think he is more generous than 
wise. Why shall he give his birthright to that haughty Miss Clay- 
ton, whose pride is offensive even to those of her own caste? He 
had much better go back to the Park, put forward his claims, and 
dower his cousin handsomely ; or, what would be better still, recon- 
cile all differences by marrying her. That is my honest advice, Mr. 
Clayton, and I know something of the world.” 

Arthur listened with many varying.emotions, and at the con- 
cluding words he flushed so deeply that Dora unclosed her lips to 
say something mischievous to him; but her quick sympathies dis- 
cerned that there was deeply pained feeling struggling in his heart, 
and she wisely refrained from any remark. He at length said, 

‘* As a man of the world, no doubt your advice is good, Mr. Went- 
worth ; but each one of us must take into consideration the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, and judge what is best for himself 
according to the sense of justice and right implanted in his own 
nature. Before the death of my uncle I relinquished my claim 
on his estate in favor of his daughter, and I am not disposed to 
resume it at the price of my freedom. ‘he world is wide, and in it 

can make a position for myself without trespassing upon the rights 
of another. Let us waive this subject, if you please; it is one 1 had 
rather not discuss.’’ : 

Col. Wentworth put forth his hand, and warmly grasped that of 
the young man, as he said— 

“First let me say that I honor you for the disinterested and 
\turdy spirit of self-reliance that you have shown, Mr. Clayton; and 

offer you the assistance and advice of a self-made man, in the ca- 
reer that lies before you. Go with me to the beautiful South-west, 
and I have influence to place you there in a position that, with in- 
dustry, willin a few years make you independent. All the energies 
of your mind will there be brought in play, and you will live the true 
life of manhood, in place of sitting down at your ease in your pater- 
nal home, and suffering the faculties God has given you to rust in 
the indolent ease of affluence.” 

Arthur returned the friendly pressure of his hand, as he replied, 
with repressed emotion— 

‘*Many—many thanks, Colonel, for your generous offer. Our 
meeting was a fortunate one for me in more respects than one, since 
it has led to what is of vast importance to me in the present crisis of 
my affairs. My thoughts had already turned to the wide, unoccupied 
lands of the South as the field of my future enterprise, and your offer 
begins to give a tangible shape to plans that hitherto have but 
vaguely floated before me.”’ 

“Then you will join me, and return with me to Mississippi? I 
am one of those who think that what it is well to do had better be set 
about at once, and with a right good will.” 

A dark frown gathered over the brow of Richard Wentworth, and 
before Clayton could reply, he said— 


** Give the lad time to consider, brother. One would think the 


hot blood of youth still courses in your veins, to see how precipitate 
Nee are. For my part, I think Mr. Clayton had better abjure his 
uixotic notions, and take the estate that should be his by right.” 





up her abode there thenceforth and 
dln. : 
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‘<I shall never do that,” said Arthur, with a little hauteur, for he 
saw the rapid and m glance which the speaker cast from his 
brother to his dauzhter, and felt that there lay his objection to the 
—— of Col. Wentworth. With the knowledge of the tie that 

und himself, Clayton felt the assurance that Dora was safe from 
ny at on his part to win her affections, and he more gently 

ed— ‘ 


« Business will detain me some time in Richmond, Col. Went- 
w , and I cannot promise to accompany you to your home; but 
but & will follow you, and establish myself in such a locality as you 
may advise as most suitable for a lawyer.” 

“A limb of the law, eh? That is lucky again, for there is a fine 
opening for one in Bolivar; and I have a good library which has 
been idle for many years, since | abandoned my profession and de- 
voted myself to planting. It is like going back to my own = 
my young friend, to hear you talk of commencing life thus. en 

you come to us you will find a welcome as warm as ever greeted you 
in the Old Deminion, and we will keep you with us until you can ar- 
range affairs ¢¢ your own satisfaction. I have a large house, and 
plenty of room in beth that and in my heart for such guests as your- 
self. So again J say, in all sincerity, come to us as soon as you can, 
and the sooner the better.” 

Clayton felt almost overcome by this cordial kindness, and his 
emotion combined with his previous weakness caused him to be- 
come so pale, that Dora said, 

“‘You are not yet recovered, Mr. Clayton, and I will have the 
divan spread for you to lie down on. I have promised my father to 
go out with him to-day on a botanizing excursion, and you can sleep 
in peace till the dinner hour brings us back.”’ 

“* Well thought of, pretty one,” said her uncle; ‘‘ for Mr. Clayton 
really needs rest, though I can see he is scarcely willing to ac- 
knowledge it. I shall take my gun and seek the woods too, so he 
will have the house to himself.” 

To this reasonable propogal Clayton could offer no objections, and 
in a few moments the couch was in readiness for his weary frame. 
Miss Wentworth came from the inner room equipped in a coquettish 
looking sacque made of scarlet merino, and trimmed with black 
fringe; and on her head a cap of similar color, of knit worsted, with 
long pendants made of balls of the same material knotted together 
and mingling with the braids of dark hair below in picturesque con- 
trast. With a bright smile she passed the young guest and stepped 
into the yard, as she said, 

‘4 He giveth His beloved sleepy,’ Mr. Clayton. We leave you to 
that higher mercy, and to the more earthly care of Sambo, who will 
see that you want for nothing. Au revoir,’ and, escorted by her 
father, she moved quickly away. 

Arthur stood several moments looking after her, with a vague 
feeling that if he had not an impregnable safeguard in his own 
honor, his heart might be in great danger from this fascinating be- 
ing, for there was something in the waving motions of her graceful 
form, in every intonation of her fresh young voice, which touched a 
cord in his heart that vibrated to love, youth, and hope. He was 
tnrning away with a sigh, when the voice of Col. Wentworth, who 
had lingered behind the others, seriously said, > 

** My niece is a charming girl, and it is the hope of her father that 
she will help to re-establish the fallen fortunes of her family, by 
making a wealthy marriage. Itis that which induced Richard to 
part from her in en childhood that she might gain an accomplished 
education; which leads him to give me the privilege of transferring 
her to my distant home. I have a young friend there who is suited 
to her in every respect, and I own that it is the dearest wish of my 
heart to see her his wife.” 

a a half sigh, Arthur turned to the speaker. He frankly 
said, 

*** Forewarned is forearmed,’ Col. Wentworth ; andI thank you 
for the warning conveyed in your words, though to me it is super- 
fluous. Your niece can never be to me more than a bright star 
which may be gazed on and appreciated at a distance. Years must 
elapse, and many difficulties be overcome, before I can claim the 
right to woo any woman; long before that hour arrives, this fair 
flower of loveliness will be transferred to the home of a husband, 
who I hope will prove worthy of the prize he will win. Should I 
ever seek your roof, it will be in the character of a friend to all it 
shelters, and not as the betrayer of family hopes and bright pros- 
pects for the future.” 

‘*T see we understand each other,” replied the Colonel; “so I 
= leave you to the rest which will act as a charm on your young 

rame.”’ 


” 





CHAPTER XV. 


On the following morning the party set out from the Hermitage 
accompanied by Mr. Wentworth, who suddenly decided that he 
would go with them as far as Richmond. Arthur thought he de- 
tected the motive which induced him to do so, in the fear that he 
would attach himself to Col. Wentworth and pursue his travels 
South in company with Dora. As nothing at present was further 
from his intentions, he would gladly have given such an assurance 
to the father if he could with propriety have done so. As it was, 
all that remained for him to do, was to part from them when they 
reached Madison, and remain a day in that place to allow them to 
proceed to Richmond in advance of himself. 

He had many old friends in Madison, but he shrank from meet- 
ing them in the present crisis of his affairs. The death of his uncle, 
and the lonely situation in which Otelia was left, would, he knew, 
be the theme of conversation; and how to meet the inquiries that 
would be made was an embarrassing question. Arthur knew that 
his conduct was open to censure by those who could not understand 
the motives that actuated him, and yet, it was impossible for him to 
explain his true position toward the late owner of Clayton and his 
daughter. 

Col. Wentworth parted from Clayton with many assurances of 
regard and future welcome at the Cane Brake, as he called his plan- 
tation ; and Dora smiled and assured him that her uncle would not 
be the only one who would give him a cordial greeting there. Their 
farewells took place on the piazza at the hotel while the stage coach 
stood in front of it ready to take the travellers on their journey. 
Richard Wentworth stood by with a scowling brow, for since his de- 
parture from his own house, he had not troubled himself to conceal 
the strong distaste he felt toward his late guest. When the claims 
of hospitality no longer interfered, he did not hesitate to show the 
aversion with which the very name of Clayton inspired him; and 
when the young man would have shaken hands with him, he simply 
bowed, and said, 

“I am happy that fate placed it in my power to aid you, 
Mr. Clayton, when you needed it; but from this hour it will be best 
for you to forget the meeting between us, and to refrain from 
following the advice of my brother. Your native State, no doubt, 
can afford as good a field for your talents as the South-west, and 
my opinion is that you had better remain where your family in- 
fluence and name can be of service to you.” 

‘‘ Every man understands his own affairs best,’”’ replied Arthur, 
rather proudly ; ‘and you will pardon me if I differ from you in 
judgment on this matter. However, my future movements can be 
of very little consequence to one who shows suck a disposition to 
shake off the chance acquaintance that was so inopportunely forced 
on him. Our paths here separate, Mr. Wentworth, and I promise 
you that I will not again willingly intrude myself upon yours. 
Adieu sir, accept my thanks for your hospitality, and my assurance 
that it never would have been asked a second time, but for the 
necessity that drove me to it.”’ 

Dora’s cheek flushed, and her uncle bit his lip to avoid saying 
something which might produce an explosion of temper on the part 
of his irascible brother. He again warmly grasped the hand of his 
young friend, and whispered, 

** Come when you will, you shall find a warm welcome.” 

Dora kissed her hand, and the coach was driven away, leaving 
him with a feeling of loneliness as deep as if they had been friends 
of years, in place of acquaintances of a few hours. As yet Clayton 
had escaped a meeting with any one he knew, and immediately 
after the departure of his friends he called for a private room, and 
requested the landlord not to let his presence in his house be 
known, as he was not in spirits to see any one. As the day passed 
on, he remembered that his horse would be of no further use to him, 
and he reluctantly came to the conclusion that he must part from 
him before proceeding on his journey. 

The noble animal had been a present from his uncle, and Arthur 
felt as if it was almost heaping indignity on his memory to sell for 
money a creature that had been trained for him under General 


give Saladin away, and painful as it was, he must permit him to 
pass into the possession of another. His determination arrived at, 
with characteristic decision, Arthur at once rung and requested the 
landlord to cone up to his room. 

en Mr, Bland understood the wish of his guest, he at once 
offered to purchase the horse himself, as he had been some time 
seeking a fine animal for his wife. The terms were soon agreed on. 
and the transfer was made; but Arthur could not part from his old 
friend without a last farewell, and as twilight darkened over the 
earth, he went down to the stable to see him As he entered the 
building, he came suddenly in contact with a man who was a 
it, with his head turned backward in such a position that he 
not see his approach. . 

‘‘ Beg pardon, sir,” said the stranger; but as soon as his eye fell 
on Clayton, he lifted his hat and said, ' 

** Mr. Arthur Clayton, I believe. Really it is so long since we met, 
I believe you do not remember me.”’ . 

‘«* Excuse me, sir, but although your face seems familiar, I cannot 
recall where I have before seen it.’ 

«Two years ago you prosecuted a man for stealing that fine horse 
which I have just been examining, and I was one of the witnesses 
summoned to prove that I had seen him in possession of Bob 
Waters, the person who was accused of taking him.” s 

‘¢] remember the circumstance ; but so many persons gave their 
testimony on that occasion, that it is not surprising I am unable to 
recall your name.” r 

““*A rose by any other name’—but as I am not a rose, I will 
tell you that I am styled James Walker, and as Mr. Bland has just 
now been telling me that you are on your way to the capital of the 
State, 1am happy to say that we can join company, as it is my 
purpose to proceed thither in the stage to-morrow.” 

Arthur bowed and surveyed his new acquaintance with a puzzled 
air, for a vague recollection of his features caused him to feel that 
he must have seen him under such peculiar circumstances as had 
left a disagreeable impression upon him. The unembarrassed 
manner and free air of the man banished the momentary suspicion 
that crossed his mind, and he courteously replied, 

‘* I certainly go to Richmond in the morning, and I am happy to 
hear that I shall have pleasant company.” 

Mr. Walker bowed and passed on, and Clayton half turned to 
take another survey of him as he walked off. He was a fine, dashing- 
looking man, handsomely dressed, but with a slight swagger in his 
air which betrayed that association with high-bred people was not 
habitual to him. Mentally resolving to have as little as possible to 
say to him, Arthur went in to stroke the glossy coat of Saladin, and 
caress him for the last time. The intelligent creature seemed to 
comprehend that it was a parting visit, for he left his food, and 
laying his head against the shoulder of his master, rubbed it gently 
to and fro for several moments. Poor Arthur could have wept at 
parting from this last link that bound him to the home of his youth ; 
but he would not yield to the emotion. ‘The future beckoned him 
onward with bright hopes and sanguine dreams of success, and he 
would go upon the path of enterprise without casting a regret to the 
immutable past. 

(To be continued.) 








CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All communications intended for the Chess department should be addressed to the 
Chess Ediior. 

A. C. W., Warren, R. I.—In your proposed solution of Problem LXXIIIJ. permit 
us to suggest, as a slight improvement on the second move you make for 
Black, RtoQB8 mate. The design ef Chess problems is pretty much the 
same as that of enigmas, conundrums, &c. (amusement of those who take 
pleasure in their solutions), with the exception, perhaps, that a Chess problem 
requires a higher order of ingenuity for its solution, unless the enigma hap- 
pens to be a mathematical one ; to which, indeed, the Chess problem bears @ 
striking analogy. : 

L. C., Troy.—Solution to Problem LXXIII. correct. You are right about Mr. 
Marache’s problem. It was inserted by us without any very critical exami- 
nation (though we by no means assert that the fault would have been dis- 
covered by us if we had sifted it to the extent of our ability), upon the confi- 
dence we had in its composer. We never knew him before to perpetrate this 
sort of ‘‘ double entendre.’’ 

Tue Secretary of the New York Club, at whose house the Club meets, is always 
happy to welcome strangers visiting the city. The Club meets on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday evenings, at 19 East Twelfth street. 

Incognito, Boston.—Problem now correct, though the solution is rather ob- 
vious. We cannot inform you whether a Chess Club ever existed in Boston. 
We believe none exists there at present. 

Jacos Exson, Philadelphia.—Your problem can be solved in three moves in 

several ways—therefore faulty. 

8. B., Philadelphia. —When a Pawn reaches the eighth square it only “‘at- 

tains the power of Queen,’’ when the player, who has had the good fortune 

to advance it to that position, chooses to call fora Queen in its place. Should 
he, however, prefer a Rook, Knight or Bishop, why, he takes a Rook, Knight 
or Bishop, as the case may be, and nothing more. The powers of such @ 
piece do not vary in the slightest degree from an ordinary Rook, Knight or 

Bishop. We never heard of the chessmen of which you speak. Do you 

mean Staunton’s chessmen? These can only be procured in England. 

B. Wuirs, Canandaigua.—Problem received, and will appear in due course of 
time. Yourremarks upon Problem LXXU. are correct. See answer to L. C., 
of Troy. 

Jas. Rams, Utica.—We will shortly be prepared to furnish diagrams of the size 
required. 
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PROBLEM LXXV.—By Prof. A. Cuapr, of Dryden, N. Y.— 
White to mate in four moves. 
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Game LXXV.—(Mvczo Gamnrr)—Between our correspondent, W. 8., ox 
Milwaukee, and another strong player. 





BLACK. WHITE. BLAOK. WHITE. 

Mr. 8. Dr. KE. Mr. 8. Dr. KE. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 9 QBtoQ2 K KttoK2 
2PtoKB4 P takes P 10QKttoQB3 QKttQB3 
38 K Kt toB3 P to K Kt 4 11 QRto K Q to QB 4 (ch) 
4K BwQB4 P to K Kt 5 12 KtoR PtoQ3s 
5 Castles P takes Kt 8 QKttoQ5 K to Q (a) 
6 Q takes P QtoB3 14 Pto Q Kt4 Q takes K B 
7 PtoK5 Q takes P 15 P takes Q and wins. 
8 PtoQ3 KBtoR 3 

NOTES TO GAME LXXV. 

(a) Up to this point the moves are all ‘“‘ according to book.” This move, 


His correct play was Q Kt to K 4. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LXXIV. 


however, loses the game at once. 





Clayton’s own supervision. Yet his finances did not permit him to 





WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Kt to Q7 (ch) KtoK B4 
2 Rto K B 4 (ch) Q takes R 
8 Q takes K P (ch) Kt takes Q 
4 B mates. 
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THE WILD GIRL OF CHAMPAGNE. 


Tue story of the Wild Girl of Champagne is detailed by a trust- 
worthy French writer, M. de la Condamine. One evening, in Sep- 
tember, 1731, the people of the village of Songi were alarmed by the 
entrance into the street of a girl, seemingly nine or ten years old, 
covered with rags and skins, and having face and hands black as 
those ofa negro. She had a gourd leaf on her head, and was armed 
with a short baton. So strange was her aspect that those wlio ob- 
served her took to their heels and ran in-doors, exclaiming, ‘‘ The 
devil! the devil!’ Bolts were drawn in all quarters, and one man 
thought to insure safety by letting loose a large bull-dog. The little 
savage flinched not as the animal advanced in a fury, but throwing 
herself backwards on one limb, and grasping her club with both 
hands, she discharged a blow at the head of the dog, as it came nigh 
her, with such force and celerity as to kill it on the spot. Elated 
with her victory, she jumped several times on the carcass; after 
which she tried in vain to enter a house, and then ran back to the 
wood, where she mounted a tree and fell asleep. Thirst, it was 
supposed, had led her to the village. 
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The Viscount D’Epinoy, then in the ye was quickly told of 
this apparition, and a search being made early next morning, the 
little wanderer was observed at the top of a lofty tree. Supposing 
that she was thirsty, they brought a pitcher of water and set it be- 
low the tree. The wild girl, after cautiously looking all around, 
came down and drank; but being startled, she reascended the tree 
before she could be approached. In the hope of startling her less, 
a woman and child were then directed to offer food to her, and en- 
tice her down. This plan was successful, and the savage was 
caught. She struggled violently, but was carried to the house of 
M. D’Epinoy. In the kitchen, fowls were being dressed at the mo- 
ment, and she instantly flew on one of them, tore it to pieces and 
ate it. An unskinned rabbit was placed before her, which with 
amazing rapidity and voracity she also skinned and devoured. 

1t was soon found that if the little savage possessed any speech 
whatever, it was merely a word or two in some foreign or instinctive 
tongue. The usual sound uttered by her was a wild scream, not 
articulated, but formed entirely in the throat. If any one approached 
to touch her, she grew wild and shrieked violently. She had blue 
eyes, and, strange to say, it was speedily discovered that her skin 
was really white, or nearly so, a black paint rng | been apparently 
laid on her face and hands. ft was noticed that her thumbs were 
very large, and this was afterwards explained by her as arising from 
her habit of springing like a squirrel from tree to tree, by resting 
upon them. Being placed by M. D’Epinoy under the care of a 
shepherd, she at first gave much trouble by scraping holes in her 
place of confinement, and flying to the tops of trees or the house- 
roof, where she was as much at home as on the level ground. She 
could run with immense speed, and, some time after she was taken, 
frequently showed her powers by catching rabbits and hares at the 
request of her patrons. Her foed had been raw flesh, fish, roots, 





THE WILD GIRL SLEEPING IN THE TOP OF THE TREE. 


fruits, branches and leaves; and she never chewed her meat, but 
swallowed it whole. It was found extremely difficult to wean her 
stomach from the taste for raw food. When first taken, she was al- 
lowed by M. he ge to cater for herself about his ponds and 
‘.i\ches, She swam like a duck, and was extremely dexterous in 
diving for and catching fish, which she i ashore in her teeth, 
and then guttedand ate. Frogs werea peculiar dainty to her. One 
day, when presented to a dinner-company at M. D’Epinoy’s, she 
looked around at the table, and seeing none of her own good things, 
she suddenly ran out to the nearest ditch, where she speedily 
gathered an apronful of frogs. These she brought into the dining- 
room, and, before the oper knew her drift, she had spread her 
collection over the whole of their plates. It may be guessed what 
consternation was caused by the 
leap-frog game which then took 
place. 

When she had learned to express 
her ideas in speech, she informed her 
friends that she had had a com- 

anion, a girl somewhat older than 
erself, and black, or painted black. 
They had quarrelled about a chaplet, 
dropped by some one. The elder 
girl struck the younger one on the 
arm, and the younger one returned 
the blow by a violent stroke of the 
baton on the brow, which felled 
the other to the ground, and “‘ made 
her red,”’ that is, drew blood. Sorry 
for her a afterwards, the 
younger took the skin of a frog 
and ~e> it over the wound. They 
parted, however, each taking sepa- 
rate directions. Before this hap- 
pened, the pair had crossed a river, 
which must have been the Marne, 
three leagues from Songi. It had 
been their custom to sleep all day in 
trees, which they could do with per- 
fect safety. The elder girl alluded 
to was sought for, but was never 
found. A rumour went that a black 
irl had been found dead not many 
eagues from the spot where the other 
was taken; but as it was long ere 
the latter could tell the story, the 
affair could not be unravelled at that 
distance of time. 
Blane, ag the little sayage 
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THE WILD GIRL SPRINGING FROM TREE TO TREE LIKE A SQUIRREL. 
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was named, had a distinct recollection of being twice at - 
and of latterly escaping with her companion from a ~. y 
swiming. From her statement, it was conjectured that " ms, 
at least, was from the coast of Labrador, and had been kidnappe 
and carried to the West Indies. Failing to 
sell her by the trick of coloring her as a 
‘negro, the kidnapper seems to have brought 
her to some coast nearto France. The hazy 
recollections of Le Blanc. which had refer- 
ence partly to canoes and seals, and partly 
to sugar-canes, confirm this conjecture. 
How long the wanderers had been in Europe 
it is impossible to say, but it is evident that 
Le Blanc had been long familiar to solitary 
as well as savage habits. The attempts 
made to accustom her to cooked food nearly 
cost her her life, and her acquired voracity 
could not be overcome. At the hospital of 
Chalons, and subsequently in a convent, 
where she spent much of her after life, she 
was civilized, however, in every respect. 
The Duke of Orleans, «nd many great 
people were kind to her. She was, of course, 
an object of great curiosity to all. The period 
of her death is unknown to us, but in 1765 
she was still living in Paris. Some pecu- 
liarities marked her through her whole life, 
and particularly a certain rolling motion of 
the eyes, acquired when she wandered in 
the woods, and had to guard against sur- 
prise. She knew then no fear, however, 
and hesitated not to front the wolf or wild- 
cat. Besides the bludgeon menticned, which 
she said she brought from her own country, 
she had for defence a stick pointed with 
iron, which she brought, she said, from the 
hot country. 

THE STORY OF PETPR THE WILD BOY. 

The connection she had had with society : 
in early life may be supposed to have in some measure cultivated the 
intellect of this extraordinary creature. Not so with another noted 
savage, called Peter the Wild Boy. ‘He was found in the year 
1725, in a wood near Hameln, about twenty-five miles from Hanover, 
walking on his hands and feet, climbing trees like a squirrel, and 
feeding on grass and moss ; and in the month of November was con- 
veyed to Hanover by the superintendent of the House of Correction 
at Zell, At this time he was supposed to be about thirteen years 
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old, and could not speak, This singular creature was presented 
to King George I., then at Hanover, while at dinner. ‘The king 
caused him to taste of all the dishes at the table; and in order to 
bring him by degrees to relish human diet, he directed that he should 
have such provision as he seemed best to like, and such instruction 
as might best fit him for human society. ! 

‘*Soon after this, the boy made his escape into the same wood, 
where he concealed himself ameag Me branches of a tree, which 
was sawed down to recover him. e was taken over to England 
at the beginning of 1726, and exhibited to the king and many of 
the nobility. In that country he was distinguished by the appella- 
tion of Peter the Wild Boy, which he ever afterwards retained, — 

‘‘He appeared to have scarcely any ideas, was uneasy at bein 
obliged to wear clothes, and could not be induced to lie on a bed, 
but sat and slept in a corner of the room, whence it was conjectured 
that he used to sleep on a tree for security against wild beasts. 
He was committed to the care of Dr. Arbuthnot, at whose house 
he either was, or was to have been, baptised; but notwithstanding 
all the doctor’s pains, he never could bring the wild youth to the 
use of speech, or the pronunciation of words. As every effort or 
this kind was found to be in vain, he was placed with a farmer 
at a small distance from town, and a pension was allowed him by 
the king, which he enjoyed till his death.” Lord Monbodde, whose 
researches led him to interest himself in Peter, visited him at 
Berkhampstead in 1782, when the Wild Boy had become an old man 
of above seventy. The poor creature looked ‘“‘sagacious for a 
savage,” his lordship says, but could only articulate a word or two. 
In youth he was peculiarly strong and nimble, bnt an illness weak- 
ened him. He had learned to eat and dress like others, but in 
many respects he seemed out of the pale of humanity. ‘‘ He re- 
tains so much of his natural instinct, that he has a fore-feeling of 
bad weather, growling and howling, and showin reat disorder 
before it comes on. If he hears any music, he will clap his hands 
and throw his head about in a 
wild frantic manner. He has 
a very —< sense of music, 
and will often repeat a tune 
after once hearing. When he 
has heard a tune which is 
difficult, he continues hum- 
ming it a long time, andis not 
easy till he is master of it. 

‘Till the spring of 1782, 
which was soon after his ill- 
ness, he always appeared re- 
markably animated by the 
influence of the spring, sing- 
ing all day, and, if it were 
clear, half the night. He is 
much pleased at the sight 
of the moon and stars: he 
will sometimes stand out in 
the warmth 6f the sun, with his face turned up towards it ina 
strained attitude; and he likes to be out ina starry night, if not 
cold. He is extremely good tempered, excepting in cold and gloomy 
weather, for he is very sensible of the change of the atmosphere. 
He is not easily provoked, but when made angry by any person, 
he would run after him, making a strange noise, with his teeth 
fixed in the back of his hand. 

_“*Of the people who are about him, he is particularly attached to 
his master. He will often go out into the field with him and his 
men, and seems pleased to be employed in anything in which he 
can assist them; but he must always have some person to direct his 
actions, as may be judged from the following circumstance: Peter 
was one day engaged with his master in filling a cart. His master 
had occasion to go into the house, and left Peter to finish the work, 
which he soon accomplished; but as Peter must be em loyed, he 
saw no reason why he should not be as usefully employed in empty- 
ing the cart as he had before been in filling it. On his master’s 
return, he found the cart nearly emptied again, and learned a lesson 
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by it which he never afterwards neglected.” Peter died in 1785 
at the farm in Hertfordshire. 


THE STORY OF VICTOR, TH® SAVAGE OF AVEYRON. 


Another authentic case of a boy surviving alone in the woods 
is that of Victor, the savage of Aveyron. ‘Towards the end of 
the year 1798, a child, apparently about eleven or twelve years of 
age—who had several times before been seen in the woods of Caune 
in France, seeking acorns and roots, on which he subsisted—was 
caught by three sportsmen, who seized him at the moment he was 
climbing a tree to avoid them. 

‘‘ How this unfortunate child was at first abandoned to a state of 
nature, could not be discovered. One circumstance affords room to 
conjecture that at the time when this took place an attempt had 
been made on his life. On the fore part of his neck was a scar 
of considerable extent, which appeared to have proceeded from 
a wound made by some sharp instrument. Some persons, more 
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disposed than accustomed to acts of cruelty, had doubtless attempted 
the life of the child, who being left for dead in the woods, owed to 
the timely assistance of nature the cure of his wound. Besides 
this, he had, on various perts of his body, twenty-three scars, some 
of which appeared to have come from the bites of animals, and 
others from scratches and excoriations, affording incontestible evi- 
dence of the long and total abandonment of the unfortunate youth. 
From the testimony of the country people who lived near the woods 
in which he was found, he must Reve passed in absolute solitude 
seven years out of the twelve. which was supposed to be his age 
when caught in the woods of Caune. 

** When he was first brought into society, he lived on acorns, pota- 
toes, and raw chestnuts, eating husks and all. In spite of the ut- 
most vigilance, he was frequently near escaping, and at first showed 
great unwillingness to lie in a bed. His eyes were without steadi- 
ness and expression, wandering from one object to another, without 
ever fixing on any. The organ of hearing was equally insensible to 
the loudest noises and the most harmonious music: that of voice 
was still more imperfect, for he could utter only a guttural and 
monotonous sound. He seemed to be alike indifferent to the smell 
of the most delicious perfumes and the most fetid exhalations; and 
his sense of feeling was limited to those mechanical functions occa- 
sioned by the dread of objects that might be in his way.” 

After many escapes, he was finally placed under the care of M, 
Itard, at Paris. It was found that he had all his senses and facul- 
ties, but that they were almost incurably dormant. His acquired 
freedom of will rendered him impatient under instruction. “ His 
paroxysms of rage became more frequent and more violent, but his 
passion was directed less against persons than things. When in 
this humor he would gnaw not only his bedclothes but even the 
mantel-piece; throw the fire-irons, the cinders, and the hot coals, 
about the room, and conclude the scene by falling inte convulsions, 
with symptoms resembling those 
of epilepsy.” The further his- 
tory of this poor boy is not 
stated. 


THE WILD MAN OF ST. LOUIS. 


The wild man, of whom some 
accounts appeared in the papers, was 
caught lately and brought to St. 
Louis. He was surrounded in a so. t 
of lair beneath a dense cluster of 
undergrowth, like the habitation of 
a wild beast, and filled with the 
bones and skin of cats, which seemed 
to have constituted his principal 
article of food. For this strange diet 
he had a peculiar penchant, and 
eschewed almost every other. He 
hunted cats with an avidity prompted 
by an extreme voracity, and it was 
- in the pursuit and slaughter of these 
animals that he was first discovered. Frequent attempts were made to capture 
him, but his agility and speed was such that he appeared to run upon the tops 
of the bushes, and fences offered no impediment to his headlong course. At 
length a great number surrounded and secured him. He attempted battle, 
but was overcome. When brought to the Court House he presented the 
strangest appearance conceivable. His height . 
was about five and a half feet, his hair was 
long, reddish brown and matted, his eyes large, 
gray, and restless, his finger nails as long as 
the claws of a tiger, his deportment crouching 
—half timid half threatening—and his gar- 
ments consisted of a thousand tatters of cloths, 
barks, cat-skins, &c., bound together by cat- 
ts. Hesaid he was from the State of New 
ork, and had been in the woods thirty-six 
years. While he was being examined, and was 
permitted to stand unbound, he made a sudden 
spring over the heads of those who surrounded 
him, and darted away with the speed of the 
reindeer. Thecrowd pursued him, but in vain. 
Over the hills he fairly flew, before footmen 
and horsemen, until he was lost to them. 
oe has since been heard of him. He is 
certainly a strange being, and is literally a wild 
man. is age can hardly exceed forty, and 
yet he has lived so much away from the society 
of man that he has nearly forgotten his language 
and has the most vague recollection of things. 
He remembered New York, but did not know 
where he was, nor the form of government 
under which we lived. Dr. Knode was examin- 
ing him when he escaped, and it is to be regretted 
that the doctor could not have had an o: por- 
tunity of ascertaining the character of his 
mania. 
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THE BEAR WOMAN. 


A few years ago there was exhibited in 
the States a strange and nondescript-looking 
being, named by the keepers the Bear Woman. 
She was covered all over with a coat of coarse, 
shaggy hair, and not a trait of the human 
being was perceptible in her exaggerated animal 
features, which were terrible in their expres- 
sion o! wild, savage cunning; her strength was 
said to be enormous, and fabulous accounts 
were related of her encounters and mastery 
of the huge beast from which she took her 
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that, lost when quite young, in some Indian foray, she gained ber subsistence 
by that wonderful instinct which seems to gain instant development with the 

ties of circumstances. The marvellous growth of hair can scarcely be 
accounted for by any known theory. 








THE BRONZE HORSE. , 

A NEAPOLITAN LEGEND. 
It is now some eighty years since there lived, in a vast old palace in 
one of the narrow streets that run behind the Strada Toledo in Na- 
ples, the Prince San Silvestro. A very distant relation of the family 
to whose honors he had succeeded, he had passed all his younger 
days in obscurity in one of the provinces with his father, who, proud 
of his high birth, but without the means of supporting it in the style 
of his equals, preferred vegetating in sclitude with his only son rather 
than permit him to endeavor to raise the fortunes of fiis house again, 
by entering any profession that might tarnish the dignity of his 
ancient name. 

Shortly after the death of his father the prince came into his in- 
heritance, which in reality added but little to his wealth, as it con- 
sisted merely of the old gloomy Palazzo Cavallo, which was much 
dilapidated, and totally unfurnished, excepting a few rooms which 
had been inhabited by the late prince—an eccentric character, who 
1 ved so retired, and with so little show, that it was the surpiise of 
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every one how he could have squandered a very considerable for- 
tune, when, at his death, all his estates were obliged to be sold for 
the payment of his debts. The new prince removed to Naples im- 
mediately upon the demise of his relation; having lost both his fa- 
ther and his wife in the course of the preceding year, he had now no 
tie to the country, and was desirous of giving his son the advantage 
of a superior education to what a retired province could afford him. 

They were soon quietly established in their new abode; Constan- 
tino was sent to a college; and the prince, who was very little known 
in Naples, continued to live almost as much secluded as he bad done 
in Calabria. Upon taking possession of the Palazzo Cavallo, he 
found that the only remains of its ancient magnificence consisted in 
a very fine colossal statue of a bronze horse, which was placed upon 
a high’pedestal in the centre of the court; andit frequently occurred 
to him how gladly he would dispose of it if a purchaser would pre- 
sent himself, without his pride being hurt by offering it.for sale. 

One winter evening, several years after his taking up his residence 
in Naples, when it was nearly dark, a little old man, bending double 
apparently from age, and with his hat so much pulled over his /ace 
as scarcely to allow any of his features to be visible, entered the 
court of the palace, and, meeting one of the prince’s servants, he 
inquired if he might speak with his master. 

The prince, who was disengaged, desired he might be admitted, 
and to his surprise the stranger (who, by his accent, seemed a for- 
eigner), apolovising for his intrusion, told him that the reason of his 
visit was to inquire if he had any objection to sell the bronze horse 
he had seen in the court below, as he wished to become its pur- 
chaser. The prince replied that he was willing to dispose of the 
statue, provided a good price could be had, but that the very lowest 
sum he would take was 4,000 ducats. This the other declared was 
far above its value; however, after continuing to discuss the point 
for some time, he at last offered 3,590 ducats, which the prince 
agreed to accept; and the old man said he would return on the fol- 
lowing morning to remove the horse, and bring an o:der upon a well- 
known banker for the stipulated sum. He then departed, leaving 
the prince very much at a loss to guess what could have induced this 
singular looking being to make such a purchase; and suspecting 
that it must be a hoax of some one who was acquainted with his 
necessities, he scarcely expected to hear anything more of the mat- 
ter. However, next evening the old man called at the gate, and 
sent up by the porter bills for the 3,500 ducats, correctly made out 
upon the before-mentioned banker, along with a note from the un- 
known, requesting a receipt for them, adding, that he had been pre- 
vented bringing workmen to carry away the statue that morning, but 
that he should certainly return for it on the morrow. 

The prince, well pleased to find he 
was not to meet With a disappointment, 
hastened to give the desired receipt ; 
but when the porter descended with it 
to the court, the man was nowhere to 
be seen, and, after waiting some time 
in expectation of his reappearing, he 
went up stairs again to inform his mas- 
ter of the fact. ore than ever amazed, 
the prince could in no way account for 
such conduct, but the next morning the 
first thing he did was to go himself to 
the bankers to find out if the money 
had been actually placed there. Con- 
trary to his almost extinguished hopes, 
the bankers replied that the day before 
a little man (answering the description 
the prince gave) had called and paid 
them 3,500 ducats on the prince’s ac- 
count, and had received from them a 
receipt for the same; the signature he gave seemed some Jewish 
name, which none of them had ever heard before. 

As soon as the prince had received his money, he hurried home, 
with no small curiosity, to see the mysterious personage again; but 
no tidings had been heard of him during his absence. The bronze 
horse remained in solitary grandeur in his place; and from that day 
forward the Jew, or whoever he might be, never more made his 
appearance at the Palazzo Cavallo. So strange was the event, that 
the prince could not help mentioning it to all his acquaintances, and 
much inguiry was made in every direction, to endeavor to throw 
some light upon the affair, but all in vain; and after a time, except 
by the prince himself, the matter was entirely forgotten. 

It might be about five years after the sale of the horse, that the 
prince was one morning awakened in great haste, at the early hour 
of six o’clock, by the sudden entrance of the Abbate Selvaggi (an 
old antiquarian friend of his), while he was yetin bed. ‘Get up, 
get up, my friend,” said he, ‘‘we ranst go instantly and examine 
your bronze horse. I have made a great discovery; but I will 
explain nothing until we have convinced ourselves with our own 
eyes of the extraordinary truth.”” The prince ran with the abbate 
iothe statue, when the priest, after a glance, exclaimed, ‘It is 
true !—they have taken out his eyes!” The abbate then stated to 
the surprised prince, that he had been just called to the deathbed of 
the confessor of the prince’s late father, and had received from the 
dying man a most extraordinary confession in writing. After ex- 
pons regret for a deed of = committed, the dying man’s con- 
ession narrated, that he had been the confessor of the late Prince 
of San Silvestro, who, many years cgo, had confided to him that he 
had formed the resolution, on account of a vow he had made, to 
place two brilliants, of immense size and value, as eyes in the head 
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of his bronze horse. The confessor had aided in the act, and added, 





that he strongly suspected (ours he outwardly appeared to be a 
strict Catholic) that the reason of the prince’s doing so extraordi- 
nary a deed proceeded from a remnant of the superstitious vener-- 
tion for horses, which had secretly 
been cherished in Naples long after 
the inhabitants were converted to 
Christianity. But if such was the 
case, the prince never confessed it. 
Years rolled on, and the transac- 
tion remained a profound secret; 
the prince was a strange, eccentric 
person, considered half crazy by 
every one, who passed his days and 
nights in poring over ancient lore, 
and receiving no visitors, unless it 
was some one who brought him 
manuscripts or legends of anti- 
quity, for which he was always 
ready to give a good price. A 
short time before his death the con- 
fessor used frequently to meet at 
his house a little old man of foreign 
appearance (who, the reader may 
guess, was the mysterious pur- 
chaser of the bronze horse). He 
had travelled much, and evidently 
became soon in high favor with the prince, whom he supplied with 
much of his favorite literature, and they used to be shut up for 
weeks together over their books. On the death of the prince, the 
priest was tempted by the stranger with an offer of 10,000 ducats 
to let the other take away the brilliants and keep the secret. The 
priest yielded; the strange old man kept his promise, and at once 
disappeared, leaving his accomplice to deep remorse. This was the 
confession. 

It may be well imagined what was the vexation of the Prince of 
San Silvestro, on receiving the foregoing communication from his 
fgiend the abbate. To hear that he had been deprived of wealth, 
probably more than suflicient to put him upon an equality with the 
richest of the Neapolitan nobles, would have been a severe trial to 
any one; but the prince had been so long accustomed to privations, 
that he no longer felt disappointments so keenly as he did in his 
younger days: for his son’s sake alone he would have desired 
riches. ‘ God has so ordered it,”” said he to himself, with a sigh ; 
«*I am not born to be fortunate ; however, five thousand ducats are 
better than nothing, and will assist me in fitting out my boy when 
he leaves college.” 

In the meantime, the prince’s son, the young Constantino 
Fiorillo, grew up the pride and joy of his fond father, who, by strict 
economy, had been enabled to give him an excellent education; 
and gay, handsome and accomplished, he was beloved by all his 
companions in college, who, being sons of the first noblesse in 
Naples, were much superior to him in fortune. But Constantino as 
yet felt not the difference of their positions. At college all were 
equal; and when, at the age of eighteen, they returned to their 
families, several young men with whee he had contracted a warm 
friencship continually invited him to visit them; and at length the 
Duke of Laurino, the father o* his most favorite young friend (who 
was carried off suddenly by an illness of a few P mie rocured for 
him the commission his son had held in the Guardio Corpo, or 
King’s Body Guard, which was then, as it is now, considered the 
first regiment in Naples, and only the sons of the nobility were 
admitted into it. 
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MASKED BALL. 


One evening, during a very gay carnival, the young Conte di 
Lesino called to carry his friend to a ball at the Due de St. Mar- 
guerite’s, who was then French ambassador at the court of Naples; 
and on their way thither, the count exclaimed gaily, *‘ Prepare to 
surrender your hitherto insensible heart to-night. Constantino, I 
am going to show you the prettiest girl that has appeared this 
winter, the beautiful Cecile de Montemar— only do not try to 
supplant me, as I | intend doing her the honor of making her 
Contessa de Lesino. My father has given his consent tothe match ; 
she is the only child and heiress of Monsieur de Montemar, a 
stranger Frenchman, whose wealth, report says, is immense.” 

The ball had commenced, for it was late when the friends arrived, 
and the count hurried forward in search of the subject of their con- 
versation, leaving Constantino standing near the door, quietly 
waiting for the conclusion of the dance. A friend introduced him 
to a young lady of surpassing beauty. 1t chanced to be Mademoiselle 
de Montemar, and the young prince danced with her, to the admira- 
tion of all, both being alike perfect in the exercise. But, to Con- 
stantino’s surprise, M de Montemar at last hurried up, and, with 
something like anger and rudeness, placed his daughter in charge 
of the Conte di uesino. The ball had no further charms for Con- 
stantino, nor did Cecile herself appear to relish her change of 
position. During the continuation of the carnival, Constantino had 
opportunities of seeing Cecile, and a strong mutual passion sprung 
up ‘between them; but the young lady informed him ofa peculiar 
personal aversion expressed for him by her father. From this time 
their intercourse was half a secret one, and carried on through the 
kind Duchesse de St. Marguerite. It had the effect of firmly riveting 
the chains of love, in the case of both, though that love was still 
unacknowledged. Meantime, the Conte di Lesino continued the 
father’s avowed favorite. 

The carnival was at length concluded; and after the expiration of 
a few weeks more, the count determined to bring his fate toa 
decision, and made a formal offer of his hand to Mademoiselle de 
Montemar, having hitherto only spoken to her father on the subject, 
who had always endeavored to keep up his hopes, simply cautioning 
him not to be too precipitate in making his declaration; but the 
impetuous Neapolitan would wait no longer, and urged his suit with 
much eagerness, but at the same time with the air of one assured of 
success. What was his surprise, then, when Cecile firmly declined 


his proposals, adding that she knew his addresses were encouraged 
by her father’s sanction, and she feared her refusal would aaqictee 
** But why,” 


him if he knew it. continued she, “‘need he be 





CONSTANTINO ON THE BANKS OF LAGO D’AGNANO, 


acquainted with it? Be generous, Monsieur le Conte, and let what 
has passed be buried in joblivion. I do not love you, therefore I 
cannot become your wife; but I shall be the most grateful of your 
friends, if you will grant my request, and conceal from my dear 
father that you haye ever spoken to me on this subject.” 








The eyes of the Italian flashed fire as she concluded, and his 
countenance lowered; but Cecile had turned her face from him 
while she spoke, afraid to witness the reception of her refusal. 
With a str effort the count repressed the mate language 
that rose to his lips; and, meee Se ‘You shall be obeyed, 
Mademoiselle,” he bowed profoundly, and left the room. Cecile, in 
the innocence of her heart, was overjoyed that he had received her 
answer with so much calmness, and delighted to think that the 
affair was settled, and, as she hoped, without offending L-- ‘ather; 
she flew to her friend the duchess, and with a radiant smile com- 
municated the above particulars, adding, ‘“‘ How very happy i am 
that I shall never more be annoyed by-his attentions!” ‘ And you 
think that the count will be satisfied to give you up so easily?” 
asked the duchess; ‘‘ do not flatter yourself that he will; however, 
Iam glad that you have answered him so decidedly, and we shall 
hope the best. But let us think no more of your rejected swain for 
the present—you must come with me and choose a dress for a grand 
masked ball, which is to be given by the Marchese Severino on the 
marriage of his son. It is expected to exceed all the carnival fétes 
in splendor, and I intend that my dear Cecile shall be its brightest 
ornament.” 

Cecile, however, begged to be allowed to go to the ball as a simple 
peasant of Provence, and the duchess consented, taking herself a’ 

a French character, that of the Duchesse de la Valliere. It was on 
this cecasion that the young Constantino found a chance of openly 
avowius: his love for Cecile. His kind friend, the Duchesse de St. 
Marguerite, gave him a hint of the masked characters chosen by 





CONSTANTINO RESCUING CECILE 


herself and Cecile, and he went to the same ball as a Provencal 
troubadour, to have an opportunity of lingering appropriately by His 
fair countrywoman’s side. ‘lhe issue of the prince’s avowal of his 
passion was to him deeply mortifying. Cecile was affected even to 
tears, but his declaration only seemed to recall her to a remembrance 
of her father’s aversion and her forgotten duties. She bade Con- 
stantino think of her no more, and left the tall overpowered by con- 
flicting feelings. The principino soon followed. 

On that same night his father died suddenly. The grief of the 
young prince was violentand deep. Having had but one parent from 
1is early infancy, all the warm and enthusiastic feelings of his heart 
had been concentrated in his love for his father, and, until he met 
with Cecile de Montemar, no other attachment had found a place 
there. He therefore sunk almost into despair on finding himself 
alone, as it seemed, in the world, without any natural connexion on 
whom he could rely; and the affairs of his late father were left in 
such disorder that there was scarcely a sum at his command swuffi- 
cient to keep him aboveactual want. The latter misfortune weighed 
but little upon him in the present state of his mind; it only made 
him withdraw himself still more from the werld. He could not bear 
to tax the generosity of the Duc de St. Marguerite and many kind 
friends who would have offered him assistance, and he often seriously 
contemplated shutting himself up in a monastery for life. For a 
year after the death of his father, he remained almost entirely con- 
fined to his own palace; and his gay companions, finding they were 
constantly denied admittance to him, by degrees gave up the at- 
tempt; so that the prince, who had so lately been the life of all their 
parties, soon faded from their memories, as if he had never existed. 
The only recreation in which he indulged, was in taking long soli- 
tary rambles in the environs of Naples, and one of his most favorite 
resorts was to the lovely little Lago d’Agnano; he would linger for 
hours by the most retired side of it, carrying a fowling-piece in his 
hand, but rarely making use of it. Reclined upon the grass, his 
thoughts would wander back to the happy days he had spent’on 
his first entrance into life, and of the bright sunbeam that. had 
crossed his path, in the vision of his Cecile; and often the shades of 








DEATHBED OF DE MONTEMAR, 


evening had long fallen ere he sought again his solitary home. One 
night he had taken a longer ramble than usual, having sauntered 
for several hours in the romantie woods of Actroné, the Ling’s pre- 
terve, the ascent to which is by a winding road from one extremity 
of the lake, and the sun had set some time before he reached the 
broad path, skirted by trees, which runs along the left side of the 
water. He had advanced in it but a little way, when he overtook a 
lady and gentleman ; the latter, seemingly an invalid, and very fee- 
ble, was leaning heavily on the arm of his companion, and Con- 
stantino started as he once more heard the voice of Mademoiselle de 
Montemar, who said anxiously, ‘‘ Dear papa, I fear you have walked 
too far; you are fatigued ; you will never reach the carriage. Hen- 
ri,” she added, to the servant who attended them, “go on and bring 
it back to us, and we shall await you here.” 

Constantino withdrew behind the trees, that he might escape ob- 
servation, while Cecile seated her father upon the grass, and placed 
herself beside him. The servant had not left them above a few min- 
utes, when suddenly two men, who had been concealed behind a 
bank on the other side of the road, sprung out upon them; one of 
them seized the old De Montemar, and, is mouth to pre- 
vent him calling out, he was proceeding to tie his hands, when a 
shot from the gun of Constantino laid Sim prostrate on the earth. 
The other man, meanwhile, had caught up the fainting Cecile in nis 
arms, and ——— to carry her off with great rapidity across a 
field towards a hut at seme distance; but the moment Constantino 
saw his shot had taken effect, he flew to the rescue of his beloved, 
loudly calling upon the ravisher at his peril to stop and release the 
lady. The former turned, and seeing the prince was unarmed, he 
laid the incensible Cecile en the ground, and, drawing his sword, 
rushed at once upon him; but Constantino was prepared, and pull- 
ing out a stiletto he always carried about with him, he struck it with 
all his force into his assailant’s right arm, the pain of which obliged 
the latter to drop his sword and stagger back, when Constantine im- 











himself of it. The Conte di Lesino (for it was he) 
lost, fled with the greatest precipitation, and was 
soon out of sight. The prince cared not to follow him; all his 
anxiety was for Cecile, who had now begun to revive. He durst not 
leave her to call for help, but, to his inexpressible relief, he saw De 
Montemar’s servant running towards them, with whose assistance 
he conveyed Mademoiselle de Montemar to the place where they had 
left her father. She had now recovered her consciousness, but was 
nearly relapsing again on finding that the dreadful shock had been 
too much for the enfeebled frame of her parent, who was so exhaust- 
ed that he could scarcely make any answer to their inquiries. The 
carriage having now arrived, Constantino, at the earnest entreaty of 
Cecile, accepted a seat in it to Naples. Little conversation passed 
ing the drive. Cecile’s leoks, more than words, spoke her grati- 
tude, but her father engrossed all her ettention; his faintness in- 
creasing so much that they were often obliged to stop, fearing he 
would expire ere they could reach home with him. On arriving at 
length at De Montemar’s palace in the Chiaja, Constantino only 
remained till he saw the invalid carried to his room; he then dis- 
atched a servant in all haste for a physician, and sent another to 
form the Duc and Duchesse de St. Marguerite of the catastrophe; 
then pressing the hand of the weeping Cecile, he took his leave, 
saying he should return early the next morning to inquire for them 
both. It may be imagined that, after the agitating scenes he had 
been engaged in, sleep did not visit his eyes, and the earliest dawn 
of day found him again at De Montemar’s door. The report the 
servants gave of the latter was very unfavorable; he continued to 
sink, and the physician declared it his opinion that he could not 
survive another so While they were conversing together, Made- 
moiselle de Montemar’s maid entered with a note, which she said 
she had that moment been desired by her’ mistress to send to the 
Principe San Silvestro. Constantino tore it open, and read these 
words—‘* My dearest father earnestly desires to see you; lose no 
time, I beseech you, in coming to us.’’ He instantly followed the 
maid to the sick man’s chamber, at the door of which he 
was met by Cecile, who led him up to the bedside of the 
dying De Montemar. ‘The old man, feebly turning his eyes 
towards hiim, stretched out his hand, saying, ‘“‘ You have 
saved my child from worse than death, monsieur, and there 
is but one reward worthy of you; I r@Wige that my life has been 
spared long enough to do you justice. Take her,” continued he, 
uniting his hand with that of Cecile, ‘‘and may the blessing of an 
unfortunate and repentant man rest with you both!”’ Then, turn- 
ing to the Duchesse de St. Marguerite, he added, ‘ Retire, my dear 
friend, and take Cecile with you for a short time—ti have some pri- 
vate instructions I wish to give to the prince, as my son, which it 
would only pain my darling child to hear.”” The ladies accordingly 
withdrew, when De Montemar, addressing Constantino, said, * Will 
you swear solemnly that you never will make known to my beloved 
Cecile what Lam going to reveal to you? It would only increase 
all my other sufferings in these my last moments, the idea that she 
seul denpice her poor father’s memory, and I humbly trust that 
my present repentance may in some degree wipe cone my sins. 
May I depend upon your secrecy?”’ Constantino eagerly gave the 
desired promise, and De Montemar continued thus: ‘In me, prince, 
you behold the purchaser of your father’s bronze horse. I know 
are acquainted with all the circumstances of the transaction, 
on the confession of the old priest who was my accomplice in the 
guilty deed, so I need not repeat them to you; but open that cabi- 
net, and touch a spring you will see at the back of it, that I may 
ive you proofs of my identity.” Constantino obeyed, and on open- 
ing the secret drawer, he beheld to his amazement the two small 
frames which had contained the diamond eyes he hau heard so much 
of, with the original eyes which had been taken out to make room 
for them. ‘‘Can you forgive me,” said the expiring man, “‘ for 
thus having sobbed. our good father of his riches, and deprived you 
for so long a time of your just rights?” Could I but give you an 
idea of the misery my guilty conscience has occasioned me for many 
years, you could not refuse me your compassion. My health has by 
degrees sunk under it, and it scarcely required the shock of the last 
night to snap the slender cord asunder. When I met you last win- 
ter, my unhappiness was redoubled—I seemed to read in your eyes 
that you wére informed of my guilt; and when I perceived your at- 
tachment to my daughter, I was haunted by the fear that you might 
disclose the secret to her—for which cause, more than your want of 
fortune, I forbade her having any intercourse with you. My full in- 
tention was, as soon as I should unite her to the Conte di Lesino, 
and thus secure for her the illustrious station in society I was am- 
bitious of, to confess all to you, restore your property, and then se- 
elude myself in a monastery for life. Cecile’s firm refusal to accept 
the eount’s proposals disconcerted my plan; and at her earnest en- 
treaty, I at last consented to give him a formal dismissal, the con- 
sequenee of which has been his rash attempt of last night.” De 
Montemar here paused to recover his breath, and Constantino has- 
tened to assure him, that in the father of his beloved Cecile all was 
forgiven, adding, that his only desire was to gratify him in any re- 
wish he might have. 

‘Bless you, my dear son,” said De Montemar, his eyes over- 
flowing with tears, ‘I am undeserving of such goodness; but I 
have one last request to make, which, if not very repugnant to your 
feelings, I trust you will comply with. All my estates are in France, 
te which country my daughter is most fondly attached; to Naples 
you have no tie, no friends, no property, to interest you—will 

then become a Frenchman, take my name, and make your 

ome in Provence? If you can agree to this, you will make me 

die happy; for—it may be a weakness—but I feel that if you remain 

in Naples, one day or other, by some chance, the degrading tale of 

my unworthy conduct may reach the ears of poor Cecile, and with 

her sensitive feelings, I am convinced she could not survive the 
knowledge———-”’ 

The old man’s voice here became inarticulate, and he shortly after 
expired in the arms of his daughter. Constantino determined to 
respect De Montemar’s dying request; and shortly after his union 
with Cecile, they bade adieu to Naples, and sailed for France, where 
they established themselves. Constantino faithfully .: his pro- 
mise, and his wife never suspected the fatal secret. The bronze 
horse still remains in the court of the Palazzo Cavallo, where it may 
be seen by all curious inquirers. The legend respecting it is pro- 
bably now almost forgotten, or treated as a fable, unless by those 
who are so fond of the marvellous as to give eager credence to all 
such ancient records. 


SIMPLE SUBAQUEOUS LAMP. 
Port Horr, CANADA West, Aprit 21. 
To the Editor of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper : 

Six,—I noticed in No. 72 of your highly interesting paper, 
a description of an apparatus used for the purpose of burn- 
ing light under water. If the invention is really of the 
importance you represent it to be, perhaps it may not be unin- 
teresting to your readers to describe a much more simple con- 
trivance which I was, several years ago, by necessity, driven tu 
invent, by having dropped a valuable watch in the water of the 
Rideau Canal; it succeeded admirably. The diagram which I 
send you as an explanation, may serve to illustrate what I used. 
It is a common globe lamp, with a camphene or oil burner 
serewed, air tight, into the lower part; Jis a tin tube, say two 
inches in diameter, also screwed air tight to the upper part of 

lass globe ; cis a smaller tube, say one and a half inches in 
eter, extending a few inches above the outer tube and ter- 
minating below as represented, by an inverted funnel over the 
burning flame. The tubes may be made of any required length. 

It is obvious that when the lamp is lighted the air in the inner 
tube will become heated, and lighter than that in the outer 
tube ; being lighter it will ascend, causing a partial vacuum in 
the lamp, which will cause the air in the outer tube to flow down, 
thus supplying an abundance of pure air for the flame. This 
simple apparatus I have repeatedly used, and foundit to be every 
thing that I could expect ; but for examinations in dirty, muddy 
water, I have found it necessary to use a tube closed at one end 
with a strong piece of glass, open at the other end, by first 
lowering the ‘‘ Subaqueous Lamp’’ and then pushing the closed 
end of the tube into the locality wished to be examined. I could 
examine objects in water which was so turbid that nothing 
could be seen a few inches below the surface. Iam, Sir, yours 
respectfully, Georcr Perks, M. D. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Trrnn is nothing of stirring interest in our foreign files; we give, 
however, a few items that may be noteworthy: ei 

¢ British Parliament is te’Sit for business purposes on Thursday, May 7. 
iverpool Times of April 25 publishes the following: ‘‘ Died, on the 18th 
inst., at sea, on board the Damascus (s. s.), on the passage from Alexandria, 
t, to Liverpool, Dr. Charles H. Mason, of New York.’’ 

e Paris Moniteur publishes the official return of the customs revenue for 
the month of March, amounting to 15;964,902f., being an increase of 1,582,678f. 
on the corresponding month of last year. 

The Paris ‘Moniteur ublishes a decree promulga a convention concluded 
between France and the Grand Duchy of Baden in February last, relative to 
the strengthening of the banks of the Rhine. 

Letters from Madrid represent everything as perfectly he there, and the 
clerical journals deny there has been any Carlict plot at all. 

NO WAR BETWEEN SPAIN AND MEXICO. 
Orders have been despatched from Madrid to the Spanish seaports to suspend 
the preparations for the expedition against Mexico. We thought from the 
first that there was too much bragging and bluster for any serious intention. 
Spain is but a poor bully, and makes up in pompous boasting what it lacks in 
bone and sinew. 
NAPLES DENIES THE TORTURING. 
The Neapolitan Government has at length met the accusation of torture which 
has recently been brought against it in foreign journals. The Oficial Journal 
of Sicily of the 8th of April has a long article denying the accusation. The 
facts, however, are too strongly proven against her, for the official denial to 
have any weight. 
STARVATION IN RUSSIAN FINLAND. 
The latest accounts from Russian Finland continue to give a most distressing 
picture of the famine raging in that country. In the districts of Uleaborg, 
Wasa, and Kurpio alone, out of a population of 657,000 souls, no less than 
250,000 hove no other means of subsistence than begging, or eating the un- 
palatabic ..ead made from the bark of trees. The mortality is consequently 
very great, and it is daily on the increase, as the famine typhus has broken out 
with great malignity. The distress is such that children have been seen who, 
for want of other food, have actually eaten off their own fingers. 
DEATH OF A CELEBRATED RUSSIAN WRITER. 
The celebrated Russian writer on political economy and statistics, M. Tengo- 
borski, died at St. Petersburg on the 11th ult., within a very few days after his 
return from Copenhagen, where he had been engaged in connection with the 
treaty for the redemption of the Sound dues. ‘he Journal de St. Petersburg 
thus announces his decease : ‘‘ We have just been informed of the sad news of 
the death of M. Louis Tongoborski, Privy Councillor and member of the Council 
of the Empire, who expired in this capital this morning, at eight o’clock, after 
a short illness. The works on subjects of finance ana political economy pub- 
lished by this high functionary has gained for him a reputation that has ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of our country. His death deprives the Emperor 
of ap enlightened adviser, whose eminent talents were of great utility to his 
sovereign and his country.’’ 
THE WAR IN CHINA. 

The Ear] of Elgin has left England on his mission to China. On Tuesday he 
started for Paris, where he will have an interview with the Emperor of the 
French, and will then proceed, by way of Marseil.es, for Alexandria. Attach- 
ed to his mission are four gentlemen—the Hon. F. Bruce, Mr. Cameron, Mr. 
Oliphant and Mr. Fitzroy. General Ashburnham, who is to have the com- 
mand of the ‘and troops which will accompany the expedition, has taken pre- 
cedence of his diplomatic superior. He has arrived at Malta, where he was 
seized with fever, and could not attend the parade in his honor. ‘The leading 
ministerial paper has small hopes of his qualifications for the high post to 
which he has been appointed, and itis now tardily discovered that ‘‘his only 
soldierly ac’ 'evement is that he commanded a brigade in the battle of Chil- 
lianwalla . .out exhibiting extraordinagy promptitude or ability.”’ This 
is not very eucouraging. The days of great soldiers are gone, we fear, never 
to return. Mr. Roebuck remarked, when he was in Liverpool a month or two 
back, that England had only produced two great soldiers from the time of 
Queen Anne to that of Queen Victoria—Marlborough and Wellington—while 
the nary during the same century and a half produced several great admirals; 
and he accounted for this by stating that until recently the navy was not a 
fashionable profession, and the truth of this saying receives a striking confir- 
mation in the case of General Ashburnitam. The Crimean disasters were 
mainly owing to the want of good commanders—a want, we fear, which will 
be felt in this Chinese war, if, unhappily, war should be really necessary. 

CURIOUS PHASE OF THE CHINESE WAR. 

We are not, says the London Post, indeed at war with China, but with the 
official of a single province; and it is an obvious duty to confine the contest 
within its present dimensions if possible. But when a quarrel like the pre- 
sent breaks out it is as manifestly impossible to calculate where it will end as 
to determine how much fire a given spark will kindle when cast upon a huge 
mass of ignitable matter. The sight of our troops and the action of our gun- 
boats may work a change of purpose in the barbarian mind. A flotilla of 
those tiny craft that wrought such devastation two years ago in the Sea of 
Azoff, may, without the like devastation, convince the obstinate Commissioner 
at Canton that he is playing a losing game; and he, with the instinct of self- 
preservation powerfully at work, may perceive a moderation and reasonable- 
ness in i.c English demands which now are quite hidden from his eyes. 

RUSSIAN ESTIMATE OF THE PEACE WITH ENGLAND. 

The St. Petersburg Bee of the 16th of April says: 

‘*This passing over of Cobden, Br!;,!\t aad others in the elections [English] 
shows us how powerful the hostility against Russia still is in England; they 
still make Cobden feel the consequences of his opposition to the war now 
ended, and that, too, after the lapse of so long atime. That must bea nice 
sort of a peace that we have with England, when public opinion, which in- 
fluences everythiag there, cannot even yet pacify itself.” 

THE GRAND DUKE OONSTANTINE. 

The Paris Pays says that the Grand Duke Constantine will arrive in Paris on 
Thursday, April 30, and will remain till May 16. During his stay there will be 
fétes in Paris and at Fontainebleau, a grand ball at the Tuileries, a grand soirée 
at the Hotel de Ville, races in the Bois de Boulogne, a hunt at Fontainebleau, 
and a review at the Champ de Mars. 

IMPORTANT COTTON MOVEMENT. 

A numerous meeting of merchants and manufacturers was held April 21, 
Manchester Town Hall, for the purpose of forming an association for the pro- 
motion of the growth of cotton all over the world. Mr. Cheetham, M. P., pre- 
sided, and among the gentlemen present were Mr. Hadfield, M. P., Mr. R. N. 
Phillips, M. P., Mr. Bazley, Mr. M. Ross, Messrs. J. Pender, E. Ashworth, and 
J. Simpson. e Chairman, in some lengthened observations, described the 
present — and prospects of cotton cultivation in all parts of the world 
whence it was now obtainable, and the urgent necessity for increasing the sup- 
ply by the removal of all legislative impediments, and by every possible en- 
couragement. Mr. Bazley, in moving the first resolution, said he believed no 
sound principle was violated by the formation of this association. Assuming a 
call of $5 per annua, though he did not anticipate so much as half that 
amount being levied, from the owner of a forty-horse power steam engine, for 
the purpose of the association, such a contribution would be profitably invested 
in endeavoring to get rid of an exaction which must now amount in excessive 
a of the raw material to £5,000 per annum to that individual. (Hear, hear.) 

@ were now paying not less than £10,000,000 per annum more than should be 
paid for our cotton if the supply were unfettered. The resolution was for the 
formation of an association, to be called the Cotton Supply Association, to en- 
courage by all practical means the growth of cotton in our colonies and ot!er 
countries, by diffusing iaformation, supply of machinery, and every possivle 
removal of —— impediments. Mr. Greg seconded the resolution, wh ch 
was supported by Mr. M. Ross on the part of the Commercial Association, und 


by field, M. P. 
EMIGRATION. 


Last year 176,654 persons emigrated from the United Kingdom. Of that 
number 16,378 went to the North American colonies, 111,327 to the United 
States, 44,584 to the Australian colonies and New Zealand, and 3,755 to other 
places. e spring emigrant fleet had sailed on the 21st of April for Canada 
from the northern coast of Scotland, carrying out 1,500 passengers. Tiley 
are chiefly agricultural laborers. Large sums of money continue to be re- 
ceived from settlers in Upper Canada who had previously gone out, chiefly from 
Aberdeenshire, and there is every prospect that before many years few agri- 
cultural laborers will be left at home. 

REAPING MACHINE CHALLENGE. 

Baron Ward has given notice to the Imperial Agricultural Society of Vienna 
that he challenges «ll reaping machines, constructed in Europe or America, to 
compete with his, ), «tented in Vienna, 10th December, 1856, for the sum of 
1,000 florins, tocut ve Austrian jochs (nearly seven English acres) next har- 
vest, on any ground in the Austrian dominions which the acceptor may please 
to choose. 

ALBERT SMITH COMING. 

Mr. Albert Smith, the tourist, is now all the rage with the London fashion 
ables, who nightly crowd the Egyptian Hall to hear his side-splitting lectures, 
and witness the panoramic view of his ascent te the top of Mont Blanc. Mr. 
Smith designs visiting the United States; and should he do so, will be taken 
by storm by the universal Yankee nation. 

ITEMS IN BRIEF. 

In the ward of Bishopsgate, London, there is a narrow passage called Rose 
alley, which contains a row of twelve houses; each contains from six to seven 
rooms, inhabited by the very poorest of the poor Irish. In all there are 77 
rooms, and of these there are 76 tenanted by 63 families of 252 persons. 
Eight of the rooms are occupied by 10 men, 17 women and 12 children. 

1 article in the Northern Bee, of St. Petersburg, in an effort to prove the 
uture prosperity of the railway from Moscow to fheodosia, affords us some 
interesting data. The chief article of export from the Tauric Peninsula is salt; 
at present from 5,500,000 pouds to 11,000,000 pouds of this article are exported 
to the western provinces; the salt lakes are capable of producing 33,000,000 
pouds. 

The export of gold from Australia during the year 1856 amounted to 125 
tons. The first month of the present year has set an average which, if main- 
tained, will produce a similar result. 

Mr. Cobden says in a recent letter to Huddersfield: No one can be fairly held 
responsible for a miscalculation of the chances of success, nor does the result 
of the election afford any criterion of the strength of parties for the future. 

. Lazzaroni, member of the Consulta in Rome, has been assassinated in a 
corridor of the palace. He was proceeding to pay the clerks of the establish- 
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ment, and had with him a pocket bock containing 1,200 seudi. THe was 
stabbed in the stomach. and the assassin escaped with the sum. 
some 
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The Moniteur de la Flotte of Paris gives particulars relating to the 
British and French on the Western coast of Africa, which show 
that the late arrangements with respect to those are highly advan- 
tageous to both countries. 

The Worcester (Eng.) Herald says: In our city police report will be found a 
heartrending case of a very young girl abstracted from the tal roof by the 


Mormons, doubtless for the vilest of purposes. Her father is, we understand, a 
most respectable inltwbitant of Malvern, and we point out this une asa 
deplorable illustration of the dreadful evils which this horrid band of impostors 
may inflict upon families. 
The English ambassador in Constantinople and the East India Company have 
ey up the notion of passing the telegraphic wire from Constantinople to the 
‘ast Indies by the Red Sea route, and had determined that it should follow 
that of the Euphrates railway. 








NAVY. 


Tue Herald says: The date of the Mississippi departure for China 
has at last been named. She is to leave about the 20th of May, by erder of 
the Department; but former experience in our naval procrastination iaduces 
us to believe that if she be at sea before the 30th, there will be no cause to 
complain of punctuality. Meantime the prospect of a brush with the Celestials 
is rapidly filling the ranks of the marine corps and the hammocks of the 
receiving ships. Aspirants to naval and military glory are crowding the Na 
Yard and rendezvous. The ‘‘ old trooper” of chinstrap notoriety, and the drill 
sergeants at the Brooklyn barracks have their hands full; the former selecting 
a picked guard of stalwart corporals (privates won’t do) to accompany him 
to China, and the latter teaching the green idea how to shoot. A visitor 
entering the Brooklyn yard cannot help forming a fair idea of a drill sergeant’s 
misery, when he sees four or five squads of tinkers, tailors, shoemakers, 
hatters and hod carriers being initiated into the mysteries of the musket. 

The North Carolina has been lately tarred and her rigging newly set up. She 
will be completely finished, painted and thoroughly ornamented for the summer 
before a week goes by. Some of our cotemporaries have been advising her 
transfer to the Battery during the fine season; but the ricketty condition of 
her hull, her great age and a few other circumstances will very probably keep 
the ‘* North” at the Navy Yard until she sinks, when some enterprising specu- 
lator will buy her and make his fortune. 

Lieut. Hclmes, United States Marines, has been detailed for the Germantown. 
Mr. Holmes is an officer who does honor to the cloth he wears. 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer we learn that the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
presents an aspect of unusual bustle and activity just now. There are some 
eleven hundred men employed, in various ways, within its walls. They are 
principally engaged in fitting out the Minnesota, soon to convey our new Min- 
ister to China. The Minnesota is one of the six new steam frigates recently 
ordered by Congress. When her armament is on beard she will mount fifty- 
two guns, namely, two of ten inch, thirty nine inch, and twenty eight inch 
bore—all of whiZh are Paixhan and intended for shell. Her complement of 
men will be 60€, and her water tanks will earry 24,000 gallons. The Minne- 
sota is an auxiliary propeller—that is, steam propulsion will only be used in 
calin weather or when the winds are adverse. She carries 600 tons of coal, 
and when under regular steam wil! consume thirty-one tons per day. Her pro- 
peller is moved by a 450 horse power, which, in case of an emergency, may 
be increased to 800, and the machinery for hoisting and lowering the propeller 
is remarkably simple but of great force. The usual cabins of the commodore 
and captain are in process of alteration, and will be elegantly fitted out asa 
suite of apartments for the reception of the special Minister to China, while 
new rooms are being constructed for the officers on the poop or quarter deck. 
We lately inspected a model of one of the Minnesota’s ten inch pivot guns, 
made by Mr. Knowles, which shows the proportion of gun and carriage and the 
action of the compressor and “ eccentric trucks,’’ as well as the*apparatus for 
elevating and regulating aim and direction with mathematical nicety. The 
weight of one of these guns is 12,000 lbs., of gun and carriage 21,000 Ibs. A 
ten inch pivot gun will project a shot weighing 130 lbs., or a shell of 103 Ibs., 
with a twelve pound charge of powder. These guns were invented by Lieut. 
Dahigreen, U.S. N. The Minnesota, it is expected, will be ready for sea about 
the 15th inst. Besides the Minnesota, the steamers Saranac and Princeton 
and the sloop-of-war Preble are at the Navy Yard. The Saranac is preparing 
for sea. 

A sword of honor hag been forwarded from Madrid to Washington, to be 
presented to the captain of the United States war steamer Waterwitch, for 
services rendered to the crew of the Spanish frigate Cartagenera, which ran 
aground in the mouth of the Parana. : 


ARMY. 


In the order of Lieut. Gen. Scott, transferring Gen. Harney from 
Florida to Fort Leavenworth, it is stated that on his arrival there the War 
Department will communicate directly to him his instructions. It is surmised 
that Gen. H., with a strong force, will be sent to Utah, for the purpose of 
enforcing the laws of the United States. This surmise is strengthened by the 
fact that the available forces of the United States army are being ordered to 
the western frontier. 








OBITUARY. 


Mason CuHaAriEs YANCEY, of Buckingham eounty, Va., died on 
the 18th ult. He was nearly ninety years of age, and had been a distinguish- 
ed Democratic leader for nearly seventy years. He was a member of the con- 
vention that gave birth to the celebrated resolutions of 1798-’99. 

William Pickman, a wealthy merchant of Salem, Mass., died on Friday, the 
1st inst., aged 52. Captain James W. Cheever, of Salem, Mass., died on Sat- 
av: Captain Cheever commanded the privateer America in the war of 

2. 

Rey. John A. Collins, of the Baltimore Conference of the M. E. Church, died 

in Baltimore a few days ago, in the 56th year of his age. 








FINANCIAL, 


Tue Sub-Treasury to-day, May 9th, received $128,070; disbursed 
$172,765, and heid at the close a balance of $14,313,000. 
The Dry Goods Import for the week is $990,815 against $1,066,347 the week 
ending May 10, last year. 
The annexed statement exhibits the foreign trade of this port for the month 
of April in each of the past three years : 
COMMERCE OF THE Port or NEW York. 



















Value of Imports. 

1855. 1856. 1857. 
14,530,646 11,155,530 
1,467,576 2,287,313 
2,259,538 955,425 
95,168 989,223 
Totals..... seeeeeecece cscs se: D44,696,046 70,444,440 77,920,886 

Value of Exports. 

1855. 1856. 1857. 
Domestic produce.......... +++. -$4,349,994 5,229,436 5,162,160 
Foreign dutiable merchandise.... .. .262,686 202,027 314,343 
Do. free G0..00 cccccccce 100,092 68,263 196,642 
Specie and bullion........ eeeeee 3,313,447 8,261,594 3,354,805 
Totals......eeseees e cesccece - - $8,026,169 8,761,320 9,026,950 

APRIL TRAFFIC ON RAILROADS. 

April, 1857. April, 1856. 
Michigan Central........... Coc eesescecccsecs $300,000 $280,000 
Tilinois Contral.....cccccccccccccccccccscccese 185,567 
Galena and Chicago......... 198,495 

Cleveland and Toledo..... ° 130,2 
Hamilton and Dayton.... oe 39,216 
TM CRONE 000 secs ccccccccceccecccccccccccceccs 32,138 
The Third Avenue Railroad has declared a quarterly dividend of ‘wo per 


cent., payable ov the 13th inst. 

Among the laws passed at the late session of the Legislature, was one taxing 
the foreign insurance companies who have assets, funds and capital of not less 
than $300,000 invested in this State. The tax is to be two per cent. upon the 
gross receipts on the premiums, and all that is received for premiums un pro- 
perty in this city is to go to the treasury of the New York Fire Department. 
The residue is to go to the city corporation. 

The Boston Transcript of Wednesday furnishes the following information 
relative to failures i that city: 

‘“‘ Within a week five houses engaged in the dry goods jobbing in this cit 
have suspended. They are Messrs. Bugbee, Hedden & Co.: Whitney, Fenno 
Co.; Messrs. Chapman, Lord & Hale; Messrs. Shaw, Sampson & Bramhill, and 
Messrs. Prince and Post. The suspension of Whitney, Fenno & Co. has been 
occasioned by an extensive defaleation on the part of their bookkeeper, whose 
speculations in lottery tickets have absorbed a large amount of their funds. 
The reports to-day estimate the defalcation at nearly $100,000. The largest of 
these failures is reported to be for $400,000; another is for $200,000; a third 
for $190,000, and a fourth for $120,000—the whole exceeding a million of dol- 
lars. One of them is quite unexpected, two were not looked for, and the two 
others do not excite surprise in business circles. Notes given September 1, for 
eight months, became due yesterday, and hence the amount of prutested 
paper.’’ 

The footings of the Boston bank statement for the past week, compared with 
the week previous, are as follows: 







April 27. May 5. 
Capital stock.....0ccccccccccccscccccsccccsess $31,960,000 $31,960,000 
Loans and disCOUNTS ...6ccccccccccccccccccecce 53,980,600 52,970,000 
Bpecle..cccccccccccess coccccceecccccccccsceces 699,500 3,720,500 
Amount due from other banks 204.900 7,539,600 
Amount due to other banks.................... 5,369,500 5,022,500 
Deposits . ( 17,643,800 
Circulation........6.++++see0es 6,841,500 6,934,141 
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LITERARY. 


CyYcLopzp14 or Wit anp Humor; edited by William E. Burton, 
the celebrated Comedian, containing choice and characteristic selections 
from the writings of the eminent humorists of America, Ireland, Scotland, 
and a= ; to be published in twenty-five semi-monthly parts, at 25 cents 
each. Ilustrated by upwards of 600 Seer, and a steel portrait of Wm. 
E. Burton. Agent, J. B. Ford, 9 Appleton’s Buildings, New York. 

The announcement that Mr. Burton was engaged on the above work created a 

lively sensation in all literary circles, for every one felt that he was, of ali men 

living, best suited by educa and natural affinities to perform the task well. 

The three numbers issued justify the most sanguine expectations, and we have 

the promise that, when the work is completed, we shall have a book of wit 

and humor such as never before enriched our libraries. In looking through 
the work we see that a shrewd eye has been steadily fixed upon the resources 
of our humorous literature, and that our treasures in that respect are likely to 
prove much more numerous and valuable than ordinary observers could have 
anticipated. Aside from its high merit a8 a comic miscellany, this work will 
be of permanent value as a record of the literature of entertainment, a true 

Cyclopedia of the Humorous for the scholar as well as the man of the world. 

The presentation of the work by Messrs. Appleton isin their usual style of 

excellence, and happily falls in as an appropriate variety in their series of 

standard werks of illustration and reference, being also well printed on fine 
paper, and with neat and clever illustrations. 





MUSIC. 


ITALIAN OPERA AT NIBLO’s GARDEN.—The last two or three nights 
of this enterprise were certainly great successes. Niblo’s was crowded on each 
occasion, and the warmest enthusiasm was displayed by the audience. There 
can be no doubt that the public sympathy had become completely aroused ; 
that Gazzaniga’s superb dramatically vocal powers had made a ;ositive im- 
pression, and that had the engagement continued the success would have been 
all that even the management could have desired. The audiences of the last 
two weeks were certainly profitable, and the errors which rendered the under- 
taking a comparative failure were, first the pre-engagement of Niblo’s for so 
long a period, and the termination of the season just as success was assured- 
We presume that these circumstances were beyond the control of Max Maret- 
zek, for we are sure that his sagacity and experience as a manager would have 
prevented the unnecessary outlay and the premature closing. We are strong 
in,the belief that we shall hear Gazzaniga in New York before she returns tc 
Europe ; we should indeed be grieved to think that we had heard the last of 
her, and we hope that Max Maretzek will take pity upon and spare us a few 
nights previous to his departure for Europe. 

Mapame Cora pe WitHorst.—Our young native singing bird, Cora de 
Wilhorst, gives the first of her two last concerts previous to her departure for 
Italy, on Saturday evening next, May 16th. We understand that the majority 
of our eminent citizens have taken the matter in hand, and that these con- 
certs will not only be highly fashionable, but largely profitable. We trust 
ilatt this may be so, for no one was ever more worthy of the support of our 
@tizens than Cora de Wilhorst, who has grown up in our midst, and whose 
tients are an honor to our city. There are @ large number of strangers in 
ti city, and we cannot do better than to direct their attention to the concert 
of Cora de Wilhorst, at Niblo’s Saloon, next Saturday evening, May 16th. 
ke will be assisted by the best talent that the city affords. 

EnGusn OPERA On Dit.—It is rumored that English opera is to be produced, 
during June and part of July, at Wallack’s Theatre. Madame Cora de Wil- 
horst and Signor Jacopi, a native of New York and brother to the Original 
Jacobs, are at present the nucleus of the opera company. These will be even- 
tually joined by a new baritone and a new basso from England. Such is the 
rumor now floating about, and we give it for what it is worth. We should be 
very glad to see such an enterprise commenced, and we are certain that if it 
were carried out in a liberal spirit with regard to orchestra and chorus, it would 
prove @n extraordinary succes:. 











DRAMA. 


WALLAck’s THEATRE.—The appearange of Mr. Wallack after an 
absence of some months, has of course created quite an excitement among the 
playgoing public. He made his appearance in Miss Mitford’s beautiful closet 
historical play of ‘‘ Rienzi.’’ This piece has been perfurmed during the week 
to fine audiences. We do not like this play as an acting piece, exquisite as is 
its language and absorbing its reading interest; and while acknowledging the 
excellence of Mr. Wallack’s conception of the character, we regret that the 
picee has been again adapted for theatrical representation. We find it 
announced that Mr. Wallack will during his engagement appear in a large 
number of his most popular characters. This will be pleasing news to the 
thousand admirers of the veteran actor. 

Lavra Keeye’s Tukatre.—There were two novelties produced at this esta- 
blishment on Monday last, May 11th. The first piece was called ‘‘ Nature and 
Art.’’ It isa brief two-act drama, founded upon a tale by Reade, which was 
published in these columns several months since. We believe that it was 
played in London under the title of ‘“‘The Tragedy Queen.’’ It the literary 
labors of Mr. Conway consist in merely localizing the piece, it was certainly 
hardly worth while to inform the publie of a fact which is in itself so extremely 
insignificant. This is the golden age for translators and adapters as far as pro- 
fits are concerned, but we are much mistaken if it will not be remembered 
hereafter as the Age of Brass, when its literary labors shall be canvassed. 
‘‘ Nature and Art”’ is rather a pleasant little piece, but it is not calculated to 
make any striking sensation. The part performed by Miss Keene is not very 
well suited to her powers; the other characters are of a very ordinary 
character, but they were well sustained by Miss Manners, Mr. Burnett 
and others, : 

The second piece, ‘‘ Variety,’ was of the same class as the famous “ Novelty,’’ 
which Miss Keene produced at the Metropolitan Theatre, and which ran every 
successive night for nearly three months. It is, in brief, a sevies of satires, illus- 
trated most beautifully by clever acting and superb scenery and dresses, not 
to mention a large amount of excellent music sung in @ style superior to any- 
thing that can be heard in our other metropolitan theatres. It is impossible 
to describe the plot, because there is no plot to be described; but there are 
several scenes so outrageously funny, at which we laughed until our sides 
fairly ached. We cannot too warmly praise the manner in which this telling 
piece has been produced; the whole details exhibit the exquisite taste and tact 
of the fair mansger, and to her be full credit given. The scenery 1s really 
most beautiful, and Mr. Hawthorn, the artist, has achieved a great and de- 
served reputation by the achievements of his pencil. The costumes are rich 
and tasteful in the extreme, and the groupings in the tableaux would make 
even Keller stare. The music is tastefully and effectively arranged by the con- 
ductor, Mr. Thomas Baker, and contributes much to the success of the piece. 
The chief actors in the scene were assiduous in their efforts to make their dog 
grel rhymes tell. Miss Kate Reignold, Miss Manners, Miss Clifton and Miss 
Julia Gould, acted well and looked killingly dangerous in their becoming tunic 
parts. Miss Julia Gould sang ali the music allotted to her in her usual care- 
ful and tasteful manner. She has a delicious voice, rich and sympathetic, and 
an excellent shake. She took the tempo of ‘‘We Met by Chance’’ more than 
one-half too slow. It would be a sure encore with her if sung in the right 
tempo. The piece was a success, and will become still more successful when 
it works more closely together. It was played every night during the week. 

At the Broadway Theatre the grand dramatic spectacle of the ‘Son of the 
Night’’ is still performed. It is beginning to command that attention which 
it should have attracted from the first, and we have little doubt that it will 
eventually repay the great outlay of its production. At Niblo’s Garden we 
have still the admirable Ravels and their double company of talented artists, 
who attract the large audiences which seem to be the natural inheritance 
of the Niblo managerial success. The Bowery Theatre, under the manage- 
ment of John Brougham and the stage management of Mr. R. Jolson, is 
always among the first in the field of novelty, and the result is a fair average 
success. Christy & Wood’s Minstrels laugh every night before crowded audi- 
ences, who laugh in reply, and so both parties are satisfied. The same may be 
said of Buckley’s Serenaders, who are behind none in the race for popular favor 
and liberal patronage. 

FAREWELL TESTIMONIAL TO Epwarp L. Davenrort.—A grand farewell testimo 
nial is to be given to Mr. Edward L. Davenport, the eminent tragedian, on 
Saturday evening, the 16th inst., at Niblo’s Garden. This testimonis 1 is well 
deserved, for we have no better actor on the American stage than E. 1. Daven 
port. His position in England is among the most distinguished, and he re- 
turns there, we believe, to fulfil many profitable and honorable engagements. 
We regret to lose him, for we cannot well spare a man of his sterling ability. 
We trust this testimonial will be a veritable bumper. The following eminent 
artists have volunteered their services on the occasion : Mr. J. W. Lester, Mr. 
C. M. Waleot, Mr. T. H. Hadaway, Mr. W. Davidge, Mr. C. R. Thorne, Mr. H. 
Hall, Mr. C. W. Clarke, Mr. John Brougham, Mr. E. Eddy, Mr. J. D. Grace, Mr. 
F. Rea, Mr. W. Ralyea, Mr. F. Hodges, Mr. H. Watkins, Mrs. W. H. Smith, 
Miss Emily Mestayer, Mrs. Frank Rea, Mrs. Amy Frost, Mrs. Chas. R. Thorne, 
Mrs. M. Elmore, Mra. Stephens, Miss Kate Pennoyer, and Mrs. E. L. Davenport. 
Also Mr. William Wheatley, Manager of the Arch street Theatre, Philadelphia. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 


Mr. Gre has issued his programme for the forthcoming season. 
It contains a large array of vocal talent, mostly those names which are already 
familiar to the public. Amongst those we find: Soprani—Mdme. Grisi, Mdme. 
Rosa Devries, Mdlle. Marai, and Mdme. Bosio; contralto— Mdlle. Didiée; 
seconda donna—Madame Tagliafico; tenori—Signori Mario, Soldi, Neri Baraldi, 
and Gardoni; bassi beritoni—Signori Ronconi and Graziani; bassi profondi— 
Signori Tagliafico, Polonini, M. Zelger, and Herr Formes. Mdlles. Balfe and | 
Parepa, from Lisbon, are the débutantes; and we shall likewise welcome back | 
Signor Lablache, a host in himself, and Signor Tamberlik. The orchestra and 
chprus will be as last year—director, Mr. Costa. The ballet department will id 
inglude—Malles. Cerito, Delechaux (her first appearance), Plunkett, Esper, 7 
ttalini, Leblond, Emma, Marie, and Elise. In addition to the operas per- | 
Oyned Jast season, arrangement 
M. Auber, the autbor and composer of 





have been entered into with M. Scribo and | 
Fra Diavolo,’’ to adapt that beautiful | 


| fi id tor assistance. 


opera for the Italian stage, and it will be uced with catiely sew recita- 
tivesand additional poetry and music expressly for the Royal Italian 
Opera. Herold’s pape ale of ‘’ Zampa,”” with new em xy and 
alterations, will be perf for the first time at the Royal I Opera. 
Cimarosa’s “Il Matrimonio Segreto’”’ will be revived; also Mozart’s o) ’ 

Nozze di Figaro.’”’ Donigetti’s o **Don Pasquale,” will be ormed for 
the rentrée of Signor Lablache. ercadante’s opera, ‘‘ Il Giuramento,”’ will 
be performed for the first time at the Royal Italian Opera. Verdi’s opera, “La 
Traviata,’’ will be produced early in the season; the principal characters by 
Signor Mario, Signor Graziani, ana Madame Bosio. 








CITY GOSSIP. 
Tue spring has come upon us in 4 burst of glory. The warm and genial sun- 
shine is fast driving out the lingering chill that the past bitter winter froze 
into our very marrow. The little twelve-by-six city gardens are expanding 
into bloom and beauty. To us they are redemption points in the midst of this 
huge Babel of shabby brick and pretentious brown stone fronts. Our parks 
and the Battery are in a far more forward state of development than the sur- 
rounding country. New York is a vast hot-house, where everything is forced 
to a hasty maturity and hurried to a rapid decay. From the cross streets 
however, we catch furtive glimpses of green fields that we long to tread, an 
of he bright living water that circles our great metropolis with a cordon of 
health and purity. 

Broadway about this time is a blaze of gorgeous magnificence. Look at the 
marble stores which are turning the old-fashioned street into a highway of 
palaces. How their polished windows teem with fabrics of every degree of 
richness, variety, and costliness ; with dazzling jewels made more worth by 
the skilful labors of the craftsman, or with gems of art, the product of the 
industry and genius of our own and other lands. Then turn to the troops of 
beautiful beings who throng the sidewalk and crowd the stores, and for whom 
every corner of the world is rifled of its choicest luxuries and richest produce. 
See how they literally sweep through the street, clothed, if not in purple, 
certainly in fine linen and silks, whose colors would rival the prism, and whose 
cost may be judged by the millions per month accredited to dry = at the 
Custom House. Look at them, and while you wonder at the boundless extrava- 
gance displayed in every part of their elegant attire, acknowledge, like a man, 
how impossible it would be to refuse them anything they might ask. Broad- 
way and our purses are made light by them, for they are beautiful exceeding- 
ly, and fascinating beyond resistance ; and, after all, if they do spend money 
a leetle too fast, do they not repay us by that tasteful elegance which gratifies 
our sense of beauty, grace, and refinement, and forms, indeed, no inconsider- 
able item in the amount of our worldly enjoyment. Let them dress, then, while 
the money lasts ; it’s good for trade ; besides, at this season, nature is lavish 
in clothing her children—the trees, the fields, the mountains, and if we cannot 
imitate her in simplicity and beauty, at least we must not meglect the prece- 
dent she affords. 

THE HORSE EXCITEMENT. 

very ome remembers the pride and exultation felt all through the country 
when the news arrived that George Steers’ beautiful yacht America had 
shown her heels to every English yacht, even in the racing waters of England. 
It was'a pride not based upon vainglory, but springing frem that natural re- 
joicing in the mechanical and intellectual superiority of the sons of our own 
sei The yacht excitement was not greater then than is the horse excitement 
now. For some time past Mr. Ten Broeck has been in England with his fa- 
mous American race horses—Lecompte, Prioress and Prior. No American 
horse has up to this peried tried its speed and strength upon an English 
eourse, and the issue of the expected competition is looked for with feverish 
anxiety. Mr. Ten Broeck’s horses are of high repute, Lecompte having been 
a frequent victor and having made on several occasions extraordinary time. 
The style of racing in England differs essentially from ours; the test is not 
upon bottom and endurance combined with speed, but consists in the dashing 
burst of a short distance. Were the struggle to be determined by strength 
of endurance, we should have no doubt as to the result; the American horse 
in this respect is unapproaclable; and combined with this, its speed in long 
distances will, we are sure, defy all competition. We shall soon know the re- 
sult of at least one race. Mr. Ten Broeck expects to enter his horses for the 
greatest races of the season; and all that pluck, bone, musc'e and breed can 
do to win laurels in a new field of enterprise will assuredly be done. 

CRICKET AND BASE-BALL CLUBS. 

The season for out-door exercise has at length arrived, and the devotees to 
the popular and manly games of cricket and base-ball are out in full force. 
The season really commenced on the 7th inst., when (he New York Club had a 
friendly game at their beautiful ground at Hoboken. The players were a little 
rusty, the effect of the long vacation, but a few weeks will find them in full 
practice. The Knickerbocker Base-ball Club turned out a goodly number the 
same afternoon, on their well-known ground, the Elysian Fields. ‘This club 
expects to be in great strength this season, and that club must guard its lau- 
rels well which would encounter them in an even match. 

THE GREATEST ‘‘ FIZZLE’’ OF THE AGE. 

When, in consequence of the war in China, it was reported that there would 
be a rise of five hundred per cent. in the price of Chinese fire-crackers, we 
naturally feared that there would be but little “ fizzle’’ for the boys on the 
Fourth of July. But our fears are at an end; the smallness of the supply has 
been made up from another quarter. The superb, owdacious, grandiloquent, 
sweet-tempered and gentlemanly busi of forensic eloquence displayed by the 
District-Attorney in his opening for the prosecution in the case of the Burdell 
rourder, in which he denounced Mrs. Cunningham in terms which he could not 
have measured, for they were too gross and broad, and promised to prove 
everything, and a great deal more, ended in the greatest and most prolonged 
“ fizzle” upon record. It fizzled and fizzled away until its indignation became 
a mockery and its promises mere bombast and boasting. his ‘‘ fizzle,’’ so 
weak and contemptible, will gain strength as it travels through the country, 
until it comes back to us again in a howl of execration from far and near. 
We shall want no fizzling fire-crackers on the Fourth of July this year! Let 
all the boys have a copy of the ‘‘Opening’’ by the District-Attorney, with a 
summary of the conduct of the case, and every child will exclaim, “‘ The great- 
est ‘ fizzle’ of the age, and no mistake.”’ 

THE NEWBURG MURDER. 

The murder of the unknown girl at Newburg remains still shrouded in the 
deepest mystery. Not a single clue has been obtained as yet which could lead 
to a discovery of the murderers. A most prolonged and anxious examination 
has taken place, and every avenue which it was hoped would lead to some 
reliable information has been opened and searched, but unfortunately without 
success. A rumor prevails to the effect that if a large reward was offered for 
the discovery of the perpetrators of the foul and fearful deed, revelations would 
be made which would convict the murderers. 

THE REBELLION AT SEGUINE’S POINT. 

The firing of Wolfe’s farm, at Seguine’s Point, the newly selected Quarantine 
ground, bas caused a profound seusation. This reckless act speake of a spirit 
of insubordination and of defiance of the law, such as we did nct think existed 
in our midst. That it should be suppressed and punished by the strong hand 
of government cannot for a moment ke doubted. The class of the offenders is 
well known, but the actual perpetrators have as yet escaped detection. The 
movement is evidently a premeditated and combined one, and the whole body 
of conspirators is doubtless pledged to inviolable secresy. But wherever there 
is a conspiracy there is always a traitor to the cause, and we do not doubt that 
the reward of $2,500 offered by the Executive for the discovery of the incen- 
diaries will prove effective in revealing the actors in this high-handed and 
reckless outrage. 

HAVE WE A GOVERNMENT AMONG US? 

We make this apparently simple inquiry because we really should be glad to 
be informed by some one who knows, whether we have a government or not. 
We know that we have a double lot of officials, but as neither party dares to 
act, and as ‘‘injunctions to restrain’’ are as plenty as blackberries, we are 
literally without government. We sympathize with the “ ins’? who are about 
to go out, and we condole with the ‘ outs’? who are struggling to get in ; but 
we shrewdly suspect that if both parties were restrained trom doing anything 
but growl at each other, the city affairs would be greatly benefited thereby. 
At present the two parties assume towards the city the attitudes of two dogs 
over one bone ; so long as they mutually growl and snarl, and neither tri- 
umphs, so long te bone escapes picking ; but when either wins, the bone is a 
gone case. 

THE HOBOKEN MODEL YACHT CLUB. 

This young and flourishing club, which, though but a year or so old, has 
already made a sensation in the nautical world, is making active preparations 
for the coming campaign. It at present numbers over seventy-five members, 
and newjapplications to join are constantly received. The officers for 1866-7 are 
as follows: Commodore, Abraham Barker; Vice Commodore, Wm. H. Curtis, jr. ; 
Secretary, Hl. E. Balliere; Treasurer, Wm. T. Cushing; Measurer, H. Byron. 
The names of the boats, whose leagth varies from eighteen to forty-five teet, 
are as follow: The ‘* Audubon,’’ owned by H. Byron and H. E. Bailliere; the 
** Walton,’’ by A. Barker; the ‘‘ Resiless,’”’ by G. L. Haight; the ‘‘ Wanderer,”’ 
by Wm. T. Cushing and B. F. Crane; the “‘ Frolic,’’ by Messrs. Livingston; the 
‘‘Anna,’’ by W. H. Curtis, jr.; the “ Ettie,’’ by H. E. Bailiiere; the 
** Banshee,’? by Messrs. Molloy and J. Woods; the ‘‘ Louise,’’ by H. A. Thomas; 
the ‘‘ Spencer Kirby,’’? by Messrs. Gorham, Wyckham, Cyphers and Roberts; 
the ‘*Lucky,”’ by C. F. Morton ; the ‘‘ Smoothing Tron,” by C. E. Morton and 
B. Morton, and the ‘ Ada,’”’ owned by Messrs. Brewer and Gilman. These 
boats are of beautiful model and many of them of great speed, and are manned 
by as fine a set of gentlemen, smart sailors too, as can be found in any yacht 
club existing. They are confident in the powers of their dainty crafts, and will 
not back out when a trial ot speed is offered. They will not be found among 
the laggers in the race. Their new club-house, now being erected for them in 
Hoboken, by Mr. Stevens, will be ready about the Ist of June. 

The Audubon, the Ada, the Spencer Kirby and a stranger yacht, started 
for a cruise up the North River on the 10th inst. They had an exciting time 
going up, but had a far more exciting time returning down. In the afternoon 
of the 10th it blew a gale; and while the Audubon, under double-reefed main- 
sail, was passing Stryker’s Bay, she suddenly capsized, depositing her crew of 
six in that unpleasant element, when unmixed, water. The party being old 
salts, were not inconvenienced by the brine, and waited with the utmost sang 
P This was speedily given, and the whole party made in 
stant preparations to ‘‘right’’ the gallant Audubon. The Commodore, 
Barker, was on board the Stranger yacht, and showed a coolness and judg. 
ment equal to the emergency. He attached the topping-lift of the yacht to 
the mast-head of the Audubon, and lo! she was righted in the twinkling of an 
gee. The incident was not’vonsidered of much account; and the party re- 
turned to their anchorage at Hoboken in high spirits. We shall look for souie 

-ats of great ewprize’’ from the young and spirited Hoboken Model Yacht 
Cub 
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SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


Tne Maryland Sportsman’s Club have a thousand live partridges"in 
Baltimore, to be tenet out this spring in order to supply the waste of that 


game by the severe win 
A large emigration from Europe is promised this year. Last 
week there arrived near 7,000 at New York city—this year 24,976, against 


13,589 last year. 


It is stated that serious dissensions have arisen amongst {the 
Mormons, both at San Bernardino and Salt Lake. 


The Pawnee Indians in Nebraska are said to be in a starving 


condition. 


The Sioux Indians in Minnesota, having lately destroyed a white 
settlement at Spring Lake and marched against another called Springfield, the 
— - the latter repulsed them and killed ten or twelve, upon which the 
res 5 


Madame La Grange gave eleven operatic performances and four 
concerts in New Orleans, by which, we are informed, she cleared the handsome 
sum of nine thousand dollars! The manager of the opera house shared 
equally in the receipts with madame, and must of course have cleared an 
equalamount. This is one of the best evidences that can be given of public 
appreciation of the great talent of this artiste. 


A young lady was a short time since riding in a London omnibus, 
when her attention was drawn to a magnificent diamond ring worn by a 
gentlman sitting near her. In the course of the day, having occasion to use 
her purse, which contained some seventy-five dollars, she discovered that it 
was gone, but found instead the identical ring which she had observed, worth 
about four hundred dollars. There is no doubt that the “gentleman” had 
picked her pocket, and that the ring was the fruit of some previous robbery: 
but being too large for the thief’s finger, had slipped off while he was abstract- 
ing the lady’s purse. 


The steam frigate Niagara’s guns are calculated to throw a one 
hundred and thirty pouad shell four miles. 


It is said that the Mormons are 100,000 strong in Utah, besides 
having 20,000 spies and agents scattered throughout the country, and being 
in close alliance with 300,000 Indians upon our western border. 


The sheriff of St, Clair county advertises a negro for sale at public 
auction, he being guilty of the ‘‘ high misdemeanor”’ of having come into the 
State of Illinois and remaining there for ten days, for which offence he was 
fined fifty dollars, as provided by the black law of 1853, and in default of 
paying which fine the sheriff of the county in which he was found is directed 
to sell him to any body willing to pay the fifty dollars. 


The number of land warrants issued during April, under the bounty 
act of 1855, was over 3,000, requiring nearly halfa million of acres. Altogether 
more than 200,000 warrants have been issued, to satisfy whieh twenty-five 
mildions ef acaes are necessary. 


Kighty thousand dozens of eggs were brought into Philadelphia 


in one day, recently, over the Delaware Railroad. 


It is stated that a general officer was reeently dismissed from the 

army in Cuba, for having connived at the landing of African slaves in his de- 
rtment of the island. had, as is alleged, realized over $200,000 in bribes, 
r his share in the operation. 


The ship load of Mormons which arrived lately in Bosten, had 
£20,000 in British gold with them. 


A suit for lost baggage was tried in the Supreme Court, Buffalo, on 
Thursday. The Hudson River Road contracted to carry plaintiff’s baggage 
from New York to Wisconsin. It was conceded that the baggage was trans- 
ferred at Albany to the possession of the New York Centra! Road. It was held 
that the Hudson River Road was, nevertheless, responsible for its safety, and 
the court found for plaintiff in the sum of $183 85 damages. 


A good story is told of a fellow in North Carolina. Having been 
put in jail for marrying thirteen wives, he made his escape, and was seen three 
or four days afterward by a gentleman who recognized him. The gentleman, 
anxious to secure the reward for his apprehension, invited him to his house to 
dinner, and then silly slipped out in pursuit of a constable ; but great was his 
horror on his return to find that the culprit had absconded with his own wife ! 


There were thirty-two fires in the United States last month, 
according to telegraphic and newspaper reports, occ*.sioning a loss, in the aggre- 
gate (all losses less than $10,000 excluded), of $1,520,000. 


The new cent will be distributed to the public in about three weeks. 
A million are already completed, and two millions more will be finished before 
the Mint commences paying them out. Colonel Snowdon declares that since 
the establishment of the Mint the large amount of eighteen hundred tons of 
copper has been used up in the manufacture of pennies, making 15,000,000 of 
pieces. The quantity of Spanish coin still in the country is estimated at two 
and a half millions of dollars. 


_ Mr. Henry Stevens, of Vermont, agent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Paris, has discovered a collection of four thousand letters wholly in the 
bandwritiog of Dr. Franklin. A great many of them were written from Plassy, 
near Paris. Itis not generally known that Franklin invented the manifold copy- 
ing ink and press now in such mercantile general use, whereby a fac simile of each 
letter is immediately transferred into a book of tissue paper. Franklin kept 
duplicates taken in this manner of all letters, public and private. The prime 
cost of the collection was $1,000, but Mr. Stevens went to the further heavy 
cost of having the whole of them sorted, repaired, mounted, and handsomely 
bound in Russian leather. They are indexed also. Many of the letters had 
become illegible from age and damp, but such, carefully laid out on highly- 
glazed Bristol board, were passed under heated metallic rollers with great 
pressure, which has quite restored the writing. 


Judge Woodruff, of New York, has decided that a married wo- 
man’s note has no legai force. ‘the husband alone is responsible, and in the 
prosecution of a suit to recover on a note given by the wife she cannot be 
made a witness against her husband. 


J. W. Wilkins and Edward Montgomery, who recently, while 
standing on the deck of the steamer John Simonds, at New Orleans, were 
severely wounded by a cannon fired from the steamer Falls City, have entered 
suits against her owners—the first named gentleman claiming $26,000, and the 
other $10,000 damages. 


A man named Daily, for attempting to commit suicide in Hen- 
dricks county, Ind., has been sentenced to the penitentiary for three years and 
disfranchised for ten years. 


The citizens of Chicago propose to bury their dead by steam. The 
manner in which it is to be done is this: The present cemetery of fifty acres is 
too near the city and must be moved in order to allow the city to grow pro- 
perly. Dr. Dyer comes forward and offers to trade a section of land, for a new 
cemetery, for the fifty acres now owned by the city for that purpose. On ex- 
amination, however, it is discovered that the doctor’s section of land is seven 
miles distant from the centre of Chicago and thirteen miles from the remote 
parts of it. To obviate the objection of distance, however, Alderman Sexton 
simply eeces to build a railroad to the aforesaid section of land, and run 
a special train for the accommodation of funerals ! 


Lieut. Maury, in an article communicated to the Rural New 
Yorker, maintains that the growing of sunflowers around a dwelling located 
near a fever and ague region, neutralizes the miasma in which that disease 
originates, and seems to support the theory by successful experiment. He 
says that an acre of sunflowers will absorb, during their growth, many thou- 
sand gallons of water more than supplied by the rains. 


It is estimated there are twenty-five thousand secret and open 
Spiritualists in Boston alone. Not more than eight or ten thousand are 
avowed believers. They have three places of teaching open every Sunday. 
The Melodeon is open twice, and is generally occupied by trance-mediums or 
celebrated expositors of the creed. The audiences there average from four 
hundred to eleven hundred persons. 

In a period of twenty years there has been nearly $150,000,000 
invested in railroads in New England, at a loss of about $50,000,000. 

Judge Nelson has decided that Consuls of foreign powers can be 
sued in the Federal Courts. The question came up in the case of a claim of 
Mr. Graham against Messrs. Meyer & Stucken (the latter being Consul of the 
kingdom of Hanover), on a mercantile suit to set aside bills of sale of steam 
vessels to the aggregate value of $400,000. 


The Episcopal church, St. Paul’s, in New Haven, Connecticut, 
has in one of its towers two stones cut into the forms of the ace of clubs and 
ace of diamonds—devices taken from a pack of cards. The explanation given 
is this : The architect first employed in the erection of the building was a 
Deist, and a man of bitter cynical spirit. By way of burlesque, he resolved to 
cut the stones for the structure into such figures that a huge pack of cards 
might appear flaming out on the sides of the sacred structure. By means of 
scaffolding and other concealments, he veiled his design from the building com- 
mittee till the walls were nearly carried up and Tis ractical joke nearly 
played off. The discovery was at last made, and/the whole structure of course 
taken down. In the course of the demolition the architect fell from a seaffold- 
ing and was instantly killed. A most beautiful and luxuriant woodbine now 
hides the two stones above referred to, which, being near the foundation of 
a massive tower, were suffered to remain. 

The Medina (Orleans county, N. Y.) Tribune says that a des- 
perate and villainous fraud was pr.cticed upon an old woman living on the 
tidge Road in that town a few days since. A wealthy farmer—her relative 
and living near her—purchased of her an acre of land, for which he pretend 
to draw a deed. Without suspicion of rascality, the old lady signed the deed, 
acknowledged its execution, and delivered the same to the purchaser. A few 
days afterward one of the neighbors had occasion to search the records et 
the County Clerk’s office, where the diseovery was made that the old lady, ta- 
stead of deeding one acre, had given a warrantee deed of her whole farm of 
one hundred and fifty acres, worth $60 per acre. She was in feeble health at 
he time when the degd was given, and it was thought she would live but s 

wweeks. Had site tied beftye the discovery of the frend, her heirs fa 
have been robbed of a property valued at $9,000. - The pe tore oPthis 
diabolical villainy (there were sevetal engaged in it) are wi y and promi- 
aent citizens of this town. For the present we suppress their uawea 
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PEARL MUSCLE FISHERY OF NEW JERSEY. 

















ViEW OF NOICH BROOK, THREE MILES FROM PATERSON, N. J.) WOERE TID PEARL MUSCLES ARE FOUND. 


To the lover of jewels (and who is insensible to their charms ?) 
the pearl has a spell that fascinates frequently, when even the 


ticularly on the west coast of Ceylon, on the coast of Coroman-' 


del, at the Bahrein Islands, in the Gulf of Persia, at the Sooloo 


diamond loses its interest. ‘The pearl possesses a quiet beauty, | Islands, off the coast of Algiers, in the West Indies, and other 


its dark recesses of silvery light seem particularly harmonious | 





INTERIOR OF THE PEARL MUSCLE, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE PEARL, 


with the young and innocent, and for the blushing bride there , 


are no jewels which seem so fully to adorn her state as the pearl. 
Some of the most romantic incidents of history are connected 
with this precious lustre; the pearl 
of Cleopatra is more celebrated than 
any other jewel. From immemorial 
time they have been held in the 
highest estimation, and in ancient 
Rome they commanded the most 
enormous prices. In modern times 
they have, comparatively speaking, 
declined in value, partly, no doubt, 





THe $1500 PEARL IN ros- 
SESSION OF TIFFANY & Co, OW 
fashions, somewhat to the fact that 


they are imitated with Wonderful exactness and sold at low 
prices by French chemists; and also, no doubt, because of 
the present facilities of commerce, which readily gathers pearls 
from every part of the globe. At 

present prices a handsome necklace 

of Ceylon pearls, each one smaller oe 
than a pea, costs.from six to eighteen » 

; = ‘ . 
hundred dollars; but one, the a } i> 
pearls of which are the size of a pep- ph -~ 

corn, may be had for about two ) ae ae ‘ 
undred and fifty dollars. Single ee oe —— 
> the former sell fornine dol- peanrs rN possrssiov oF 
each,inthelatterforthreetofour ower, AND LAVERACK 
dollars each ; when the pearls dwin- PATERSON. ¥. 3. 
dle down to the size of small shot, 
they are called sced pearis, and are of but little value, finding 
their most available market among the Chinese.* 
The pearl oyster i¢ found in variotis parts of the world, par- 





places on the coast of Columbia, in the Bay of Panama, and we 
must now include the fisheries of 
Notch Brook, near Paterson, New 
Jersey, which, if not the most exten- 
sive, have the historical eminence of 
furnishing the largest pearl ever 
seen, one which, but for ocular de- 
monstration, would have been pro- 
nounced fabulous by all acquainted 
with their usual size. 

Pearls are found in certain kinds 
of bivalve mollusks, and are made 
up of concentric layers of a fine 
compact nacre or substance identi- 
cal with the slimy lustrous quality 
which lines the shell. Pearls are 
evidently the result of a disease in 
the oyster, and are created by the 
secretion which wuld otherwise go 
upon the inside of the shell, gather- 
ing round some small obstruction 
formed in the animal’s body. This 
kind of operation in nature is not 
unusual, for a similar process goes 
on when, for instance, a bullet or a 
piece of glass or any other foreign 
substance is left in the living human 
body; nature surrounds the intru- 
sive thing by a coating which renders it comparatively harmless. 
So no doubt with the pearl oyster also, the beautiful secretion de- 
posited by the fish, however, making a jewel which all are proud 
to wear. What makes the perfect imitation of the pearl impossible 
is that the genuine is formed by one thin layer on another ; but 
the imitators cannot accomplish this simple arrangement. Pearls 
are sometimes found free and detached within the lobes of the 
mantle of the fish ; these are the mst perfect, but they are most 
commonly adherent to the coat of the 
shell, which coat on that account is 
called the “mother of pearl.’ The 
beautiful tints of the mother, which 
is so common now-a-days since 
laquered work is so much in fashion, 
were first explained by Sir David 
Brewster, who found these chromatic 
effects resulted from “ a grooved struc- 
ture, like the delicate texture of the 
skin at the top of an infant's finger, 
or like the section of the annual 
growths of wood as seen upon a 
dressed plank of fir. These may 
sometimes be seen by the naked eye; 
but they are often so minute that 
3,000 of them are contained in an 
inch.”’ It is remarkable that these 
iridescent hues can be communicated 
to other surfaces as a seal imparts its 
impress to wax. The colors may be 
best seen by taking an impression of 
the mother-of-pearl in black wax; 
but “a solution of gum arabic or 


FROM NATURE. 





TMG PEARL MUSCLE, BRTMRIOR OF THE SAME SHRLL, 





FROM NATURE. 


isinglass, when allowed to indurate upon a surface of mother-of- 
pearl, takes a most perfect impression from it, and exhibits all 
the communicable colors in the finest manner, when seen 
either by reflection or transmission. By placing the isinglass 
between two finely-polished sur- 
faces of mother-of-pearl, we obtain 
a film which, when seen by single 
lights, such as that of a candle, or 
by an aperture in the window, will 
shine with the brightest hues.” 

All the various species of oysters, 
also some other kinds of shell-fish, 
contain, at times, pearls, but the 
pearl oyster alone is especially valu- ¢ : 
able on this account. The most extensive fishery in the world is 
in the Persian Gulf. Those engaged in it are chiefly slaves; 
they go to the bottom of the water, with a net fastened to their 
necks, for the purpose of containing t he oysters, and are let down 
by a rope, with a stone of 
forty or fifty pounds weight 
fastened to it to keep them 
down to the Lottom, where 
they remain a length of 
time almost incredible to 
those who have never 
witnessed the operation; 
sometimes, it is said, by 
long practice being enabled 
to remain under water 
for five minutes, which we 
think is an exaggeration. 
Their lives are consequently 
very short, being mostly cut 
off in the prime of life, by 
disease occasioned by the pressure upon the lungs while in 
the water. 

Finding that great curiosity existed in the minds of many 
regarding the Jersey pearl fisheries, we decided to make a trip to 
the land of our independent neighbors and judge for ourselves. 





BLACK PEARL 'N POSSESSION 
OF LAVERACK, PATERSON. ; 





THE $25,000 PEARL FOUND BY HOWELL 
AND RUINED BY ‘‘ COOKING.”’ 
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The weather had been at times “damp” and generally rainy, 
but on the morning in question, old Sol, as if asnamed of his 
cloudy face, had peeped out smilingly, and the promise was, that 
all things would go as lively as a marriage . After safe 
transit across the Jersey ferry, and meeting with no obstructions 
from the custom 
house officers many 
suppose are station- 
ed on the foreign 
shore, westward 
and opposite New 
York, in a few min- 
utes by the railway 
we were carried 
seventeen niiles, 
which brought us 
to the flourishing 
city of Paterson, 

which is situated | 
on the Passaic river, 
immediately ‘+ be- 
low the Falls,’’ one 
of the prettiest lit- 
tle cataracts in the 
world. 

The entire neigh- 
borhood around 
Paterson is filled 
with historical re- 
miniscences, for 
Washington held 
head-quarters for a 
long time in the | 
immediate vicinity ; 
but the city at that 
CIIARACTERISTIC NOTICE PUT Up BY THE time had no exist- 

OWKELS OF LAND AT NOTCH BROOK, AFTER ence, it being found- 
TUE PEARLS WERE FOUND. ed at the close of | 

the Revolution. | 

Paterson has suburbs, and in this respect it resembles thriving 
places everywhere, and said suburbs are not always inhabited 
by the wealthiest citizens. At least, David Howell, who has 
become immortal as the Jersey pearl digger, not diver, is not a 
purse-proud, monied man, but an intelligent shoemaker, occupy- 
ing a modest frame building, on the outskirts of the town. We 








found him comfortable, possessed of a happy disposition, a large | a neighboring brook, and fished for muscles. 
share of imagination, and a more than ordinarily buxom wife, | labor, the fruits thereof were served up for breakfast, and around | of ancient or modern times ever before wasted upon so poor a 








HOWELL’S HOUSE, IN_THE SUBURBS Oi} PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 


together with a pet child, and a maid of all work, such as 
cannot be seen out of New Jersey. Howell, so his comely wife 
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22 INTERESTING INGIDENTS €ONNECTED WITH THE DISCOVERY. 





PIAGET'S OLD TAVERN, LN TUE VICINITY OF NOTCH BROOK, 


the table gathered 
the expectant family 
to take their frugal 
repast. After various 
essays the muscles 
stewed were found 
tough and unpalata- 
ble, and the next 
resource was frying. 
Mrs. Howell used 
the lard freely and 
the pan was hot, 
but a few minutes 
were consumed in 
bringing the mol- 
lusks to tenderness, 
when the family 
again resumed the 
agreeable occupation 
of eating. Hovwell, 
however, was not 
only to have a bad 
breakfast but was 
also doomed to be 
famous, for, upon 
the first impression 
of his teeth upon 
the savory viands, 
they came in contact 
with a hard sub- 
stance, Which on exa- 
mination proved to 


be something attractive to the eye, and upon close inspection was | bill of fare, or upon any, however good, twenty-five thousand 
( \ ‘ pronounced either a « shining stone” or a pearl! | dollars! And yet such was the case, for the stewing and the 
informed us, finding business dull, and the larder empty, went to! Impossible as it may seem, this breakfast was the most ex- | frying, the lard and the heat, had destroyed the most magnificent 





SCRNB_AT NOTCH BROOK, CITIZENS, CHILDREN, AND VISITORS FROM THE NEIGHBORING TOWNS DIGOING IN THE MUD FOR PEARIA, 
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Enriched by his | pensive one ever served upon any man’s table. No gourmand 
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NOWELL DISCOVERING THY $25,000 PEARL WHILE EATING THE MUSCLE. 
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jewel the world ever saw; one, which if at the feet of 
royalty would not only have comman the princely sum 
mentioned, but also a title and a pension, and Howell, the Jersey 
sheemaker, would have been duly recorded in the blue book of 


the aristocracy, as he is already set down in the Paterson city 
directory, among the independent sovereigns of the United 
States. 


Upon our asking Mrs. Howell if she had no regret for the sad 
mishap of ruining the gigantic pearl, she replied, with a stout 
heart and hopeful countenance, that her husband, David, would 
find some more of the same kind yet, and that he was then “ out 
hunting,” with every prospect of realizing his and her sanguine 
anticipations. 

WE START IN PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Having obtained some useful information of Mrs. Howell as to 
our future movements, we next sought an interview with Mr. 
Laverack, a respectable jeweller of Paterson, who has in his 
possession many valuable pearls. By this gentleman we were 
introduced te Mr. Wright, the indefatigable editor of the Pater- 
son Guardian,who with that urbanity peculiar to the gentlemen of 
the country press, instantly volunteered to accompany us to the 
scene of the ‘“ pearl findings.”” : 

As we have already suggested, the day promised to be pleasant, 
but it was not. The lowering clouds now gathered over our de- 
voted heads, and ere a mile had been accomplished of the three 
which were before us, a heavy pelting rain set in that soon 
drenched us through. It was in vain that we essayed from the 
farmers living along the road to procure a conveyance. 
By some strange idiosyncracy, they all stated that their horses, if 
turned outin such a storm, would “ catch cold;’’ and as their 
constitutions were more delicate than ours, they were left snugly 
housed in comfortable barns, and we pursued our way, without 
help or sympathy, toward the scene of interest. 


THE FISHING GROUND AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS, 


It was our good fortune at last to reach the classic spot, and 
Notch Brook, in all its raral beauty, was meandering before us. 
A knowledge of the existence of this stream has hitherto been 
confined to the few residents in its neighborhood. It is.one of 
the numerous little rivulets which wend their way among the 
rich and sterile lands of New Jersey, its half-gravelly and half- 
muddy bottom abotinding in muscles, which have heretofore been 
little esteemed either for their beauty or as articles of food. The 
surrounding scenery is broken and diversified, and one can 
scarcely realize that a place so truly retired is so near the great 
metropolis of the New World—so near, indeed, that you can 
almost hear the hum of the distant city. 

There are traditions plenty that pearls have often been found 
in the bivalves of Notch Brook and neighboring streams, and an 
occasional excitement has existed and then died away. The 
news of Howell’s fortune soon spread abroad, and the country 
was roused. An influx of people from everywhere was daily 
witnessed. Mr. Jacob Quackenbush, a carpenter of Paterson’ 
remembered having heerd his father say, that when a boy he had 
seen large shiny substances found in the oysters in the neighbor- 
hood which were used as playthings among the children, and al- 
though now known to be pearls of almost incalculable value, were 
no more esteemed at the time referred to than pretty marbles ; he 
therefore dropped his business and turned into a pearl digger; and 
although unaccustomed to the work, by that superior cnergy 
peculiar to the American character, without any previous experi- 
ence, held his feet under water as long as the most expert fishers of 
Ceylon. His labors resulted in a single prize, for which Tiffany 
& Co., of this city, paid fifteen hundred dollars, and probably the 
pearl will yet be resold for thousands. 

HOW PEARIS ORIGINATE. 

The pearls of Notch Brook are found in the smaller shells, the 
formation ef these desirable jewels evidently ‘‘stunting’’ the 
healthy growth of the oyster. As we have already suggested, 
these pearls are evidently the result of disease, and this idea is 
confirmed from the fact that they are found most frequently at 
places where mineral springs empty into the creck. One pearl 
was feund, in the centre of which was a small piece of copper, 
plainly indicating that it owed its origin to this intrusive metal 
into the shell of the animal. We think it remains for Yankee 
ingenuity to invent some way to train these Jersey muscles into 
a regular pearl factory. We see no reason why the muscle 
should not be wounded in some way, and having an inducement 
to go to work for its recovery, would of course make a pear! in 
its well-directed efforts. Industry is the order of the day—let 
the bivalves of Notch Creek be put to work. 

HOW THE JERSEY PEARL Is FOUND. 

There is always in our minds more or less romance connected 
with pearl fishing, and we involuntarily, upon witnessing the 
result, exclaim : 

‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear.’’ 
But, alas! in Jersey, the divers turn into waders, puddlers, and 
diggers in the mud. The stream in which the coveted treasures 
are found is nowhere more than a foot or two deep, and if one 
wishes to try his fortune, it is only necessary to wade about, 
and grope in the soft sediment at the bottom of the stream with 
the naked hands. Already the fishery seems to be exhausted, 
and we presume that ere long the excitement will die away, to 
be renewed at some future time, when more formations shall have 
taken place. Numbers of the muscle found contain deposits of 
the pearly matter, but they are shapeless and of no value, ex- 
cept as curiosities. Many specimens are worthless on account 
of shape and color, lacking entirely the peculiar rainbow-hued, 
semi-transparent glitter of the perfect gem. Many pearls found 
are mere seeds, and of course, are of no value whatever. One 
shell was picked up through the under side of which was a 
large hole; upon digging down in the mud, the pearl was found 
that had passed through the opening, but it was valueless on 
account of the action of the water upon its texture, the ‘‘ orient 
lustre ’’ being entirely destroyed. 
THE SHELL REPRESENTED WITH THE PEARL IN THE CENTRE. 

This specimen, which is about the size the largest shells ave- 
rage, was found by the servant girl of Mr. Freeland, and con- 
tained a dark pearl, situated as shown in our engraving. The 
pearl was attached to the shell, and when taken up represents 
just halfasphere. It will be noticed that the outside surface 
of the shell shows defects, several layers being broken away. 
This is observable in all the shells containing pearls, and seems 
to indicate that the animal within is in the decline of life, for 
many of these defective places reach almost through the entire 
substance, and of course this once accomplished the muscle 
dies. Persons who have observed these shell fish give it as 
their opinion, that those containing the pearls are from fifty to 
seventy-five years old 

{THE CROWN PEARL. 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co., who have in possession the fifteen hundred 
doliar pearl, have named it “'The Crown Pearl,” from the fact 
that there was found resting upon it three smaller pearls, joined 
together something like the jets of a coronet. This jewel is pro- 
bably the most perfect of the kind existing in the world, and its 
whereabouts will always be a matter of interest. Its weight is 
ninety-one grains. 
(HE MOST REMARKABLE PEARL IN THE WORLD. 


One of the most remarkible pearls we have any authentic ac- 





count of was bought by Tavernier, at Catifa in Arabia, a fishery 
famous in the days of Pliny, for the enormous sum of forty-five 
thousand dollars ; it is pear shaped, regular, over two and a 
half inches long, and without a blemish. It is now in the 
possesion of the Shah of Persia. 

PEARLS AMONG THE NATCHEZ INDIANS. 

Some years since we were present at the opening of the grave 
of a Natchez Indian. It was situated near Washington, Miss., 
and was probably in a place distinguished while the tribe had an 
existence as the depository of their suns and head chiefs of the 
nation. Thesun was a woman, and venerated as the representa- 
tion of divinity. There cannot be a doubt but that these female 
monarchs, while living, were richly dressed, and all early travel- 
lers speak of the Southern Indians as the ors of immense 
numbers of pearls. There was little left to identify the body, 
but the sex was plainly indicated by the pottery and ornaments 
which still in more or less perfection existed. Among the relics 
were the remains of what must have been a gorgeously brilliant 
necklace of pearls, We gathered up nearly a handful, some of 
which, even in their ruin, indicated individual specimens which 
would now command thousands of dollarsa-piece. These pearls, 
however, were much decayed, their brilliancy was gone, but they 
were interesting, because they displayed the several layers of the 
original formation. They had been drilled through the centre, 
and then worn on a string. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


Old fidelity; the bygone virtue 

Of a bygone age.—MAssINGER, 
On arriving at the hall with his visitor, Mr. Brandon Burg encountered a 
storm he had little calculated upon; not in the reproaches of his insulted wife, 
who had retired to her chamber in a fit of indignation and mortified pride, too 
profound either for words or tears, but from her French waiting-maid, the 
angry Finfine, who resented in no measured language the cowardly outrage 
upon her protégé and admirer, the black boy, Goroo. 

It was perfectly useless his attempting to stop her tongue: it was not to be 
stopped, although it might rundown. ‘‘ She would write to General Trelawny, 
and see if he would dare to intercept her letters, as he had done her dear 
lady’s; write to her ambassador for protection; to a magistrate for a warrant 
for the assault, which was barbarous! shocking! ! brutal!!!” and finally 
concluded her tirade by several times emphatically pronouncing the word 
monstre. 

‘* Here’s a row for thrashing a nigger !|’’ exclaimed the Yankee, in a tone 
of profound disgust, as soon as the exhausted volubility of the Frenchwoman 
permitted him to edge in a word or two. ‘She has caught the infection from 
the British: rs—no freedom of opinion. We should tar dnd feather a gal,’’ he 
added, addressing himself to Albert Mortimer, ‘‘ in the new country who de- 
meaned herself to a bit of mohogany hike Goroo.”’ 

‘* Fezzair me, sair !’’ sbrieked the waiting-maid; ‘‘ fezzair me! Om-n Diew! 
T shall like to see de man will fezzairme. J’arracherai ses yeux! I tear his 
eye out! his two eye out !”’ 

Conscious that the dispute was one of those scenes in domestic life in which 
much was to be lost and nothing gained, the officer put an end to it by leading 
his host to the library, where he lectured him severely on the folly of his con- 
duct in provoking a quarrel with his wife. 

‘* You have obtained position by your alliance with the daughter of General 
Trelawny——”’ 

** Curse the position !’’ coarsely interrupted his confederate. 

‘* Curse it as much as you please,”’ continued his adviser ; ‘‘ but use it.’’ 

** She does not care a rush for me.’’ 

‘*] never supposed she would,’”’ replied Albert, in the same cold, sarcastic 
tone : ‘‘ your habits, sympathies, and tastes are so widely different. Eugenia 
married you for freedom ; her home was irksome to her. You for her fortune— 
in that at least you have not been disappointed. Are you aware,’ he added, 
‘*that by your violence you have already given her grounds for separation ? 
It is well that I arrived in time to heal the breach between you.”’ 

In looking over the morning papers Mrs. Brandon Burg had been struck by 
an announcement of the promotion of Lieutenant Mortimer to a company by 
purchase, and the word had set her thinking. 

‘* Purchase,’’ she repeated several times to herself; ‘‘ where did the money 
come from ?”’ 

The suspicion that she had been made the dupe of her former admirer 
haunted her. There is nothing more annoying to a proud and passionate 
woman than the idea of having been speculated upon. 

With these feelings she met the captain at dinner in no very amiable mood, 
her manner towards him being cold and reserved; to her husband it was 
absolutely freezing. Gradually, however, the disappointed beauty yielded to 
the influence of Albert’s respectful, polished tone—the look of sympathy which 
accompanied every word—the admiration so artully mingled in his con- 
versation : her vanity became soothed and her judgment blinded. The gentle- 
man sought to obtain her confidence, and he succeeded. 

It is a dangerous step when a wife confides her real or imaginary wrongs to 
one of She opposite sex. The delicacy of her mind is already sullied. 

‘“Thave been deceived—miserably deceived,’’ she observed, the following 
morning, as she walked with her guest upon the lawn. ‘‘ Brandon’s manners 
are coarse and vulgar ; his association with the steward and housekeeper I 
cannot comprehend ; his treatment of Goroo was abominable.”’ 

“You must teach him better,’’ said Albert. ‘‘ His nature is rough, but I 
am convinced that he is devotedly attached to you. He feels the difference— 
the vast superiority of your mind, and that superiority humiliates him. 
Where there is true love there is always jealousy.’’ 

“« Jealousy !’’ repeated the lady ; “‘ absurd.’’ 

‘* Jealous of your perfections,’’? resumed the tempter in an insidious tone. 
‘*T know from his own lips that such is the feeling which haunts him, and has 
hitherto prevented Ais return to London to the circle in which you were born 
to shine. If his inferiority is so painfully apparent in the country, what, he 
asks himself, would it not betthere, drawn out as it must be by contrasts which 
he fears and would avoid.’’ 

‘* He need not fear it,’? answered Mrs. Brandon, drily ; ‘‘I shall not visit 
London.”’ 

* Indeed !”’ 

‘“‘T shall write to my father, who will at least protect me,’’ she added, bit- 
terly ; ‘‘and return to the Grange.’’ 

‘* Iunpossible |’? exclaimed the gentleman : “ pardon the expression, but you 
cannot, must not, take a step which will give to those who do ndt love youa 
triumph, whose pity to a heart like yours would be far more galling than their 
hate. I have reasoned with your husband : he avows his errors, implores you 
to forget them, and pledges himself that henceforth you shall be as completely 
mistress of your actions as you already are of his heart.’’ 

“The promise is an equivocating one,’’ observed Eugenia ; ‘‘ but suppose— 
mark me.I merely say suppose—I were weak enough to listen to his excuse, 
how much longer does he caleulate—I think that is the word—on immuring 
me in this wretched place?’’ 

“In ten days he proposes to réturn to town,”’ jlied Albert. ‘The house 
cannot possibly be ready before that time. You k.»w what dilatory, wretched 
creatures tradesmen are. It will be a perfect bijou when finished. The bou- 
doir—amber and blue—is really one of the most beautiful things I have ever 
seen, a temple fit for the deity I trust to see enshrined there.”’ 

‘* Captain Mortimer,”’ said the lady, after a few moments’ reflection, ‘I 
accept the treaty. Ido not wish to return to the Grange. You need not 
thank me for my confidence ; you are aware of it, and have urged it with your 
usual tact and cleverness. I wish also to avoid the ridicule of a separation, 
not from any consideration for the man to whom I have given my hand, but 
from a knowledge of the triumph it would afford those who do not love me.” 

“You have decided wisely,’”’ observed the special pleader, with difficulty 
repressing his satisfaction. 

‘The compact must be kept inviolable.”’ 

“T pledge myself it shall.’”’ 

‘Tn ten days, then, I quit Burg Hall for London,’’ added its mistress, “ or 
the Grange. It depends upon my husband which.’’ : 

Seeing Brandon approach trom one of the adjoining walks, the speaker re- 
tired, her heart being yet too full of bitterness to meet him. Her feelings 
were no longer those of indifference, but hate. His coarseness and brutality 
had shocked her. 

“More sense than I gave her credit for,’’ ejaculated the officer, as he 
watched her receding figure. ‘‘There are two points I cannot comprehend— 
the secret which General Trelawny imparted to her precious Husband before 
his marriage, and the influence which Bella employed to prevent her eloping 

with me. Both will be clear in time, I suppose,’”’ he added. ; 

** Well,”’ said the Yankee, as he joined his unprincipled adviser, ‘‘ does she 
swallow the soft sawder?’’ 

“She does,’’ replied Albert, ‘‘ but is perfectly aware that it is sawder, as 
you elegantly term it. You have had a narrow escape.’’ 

The adventurer muttered something about the escape being mutual. 

‘*T have pledged myself that in ten days you shall return to London.”’ 

“Look ye, Caplain,’’ said the Yankee, with a marked emphasis upon the 
word Captain, ‘‘ Wigget and Tye, Snape, Sellem, Mortimer and Co. have walked 
pretty well into me—taken a rise out of me, I guess. This clever speculation 
has answesed your purpose better than mine.”’ 

“How so? The est&te is yours.” 











“* Pretty estate, when I can’t raise a cent on it!”’ retorted the adventurer. 
‘** But I'll tell you what is really ye me! mine—my wife’s fortune; and I 
don’t intend to part with another dollar of it.’’ 

“I thought you told me you had discovered some clue to the tiile-deeds,” 
observed his companion. 

“The steward says he has—that infernal ’coon of a doctor stole them. Be- 
forehand with him, I suspect,’’ he added, savagely. 

‘Patience, man! patience! Snape would not dare to play fast and loose 
with me. I could crush him,’’ whispered Albert. *‘ We have ten days, clear 
days, before us; a campaign has been made and kingdoms lost and won in less 
time. If we recover the deeds, we can raise what money we please.’’ 

“Can we ?”’ said the Yankee. 

‘*Under any circumstances you have the rents to fall back upon,” added 
the gentleman, who had noticed the dissatisfaction his use of the plural “‘ we’’ 
had created. 

“The rents !”’ repeated the owner of Burg Hall, with a bitter laugh; “‘ why, 
the tenants have been served with a notice not to pay them. I just heard it 
from the steward. But he will tell you all about it when we meet in the li- 
brary to-night.’’ 

‘** By whom was it served ?”’ inquired the captain, thoughtfully. 

“Dr. Curry. Snape says he has the title-deeds.” 

How frequently have we been told that genius rises with difficulties. The 
man of the world, the cold calculator, who had hitherto moulded the strength 
and weakness, the passions and affeetions of his fellow-creatures to his pur- 
on” began to suspect that at last he had found an adversary worthy of his 
skill. 

‘‘ Shrewd fellow, this Scotchman,’”’ he observed, ‘‘ very; but we shall be too 
much for him at last. If he has taken the deeds he has played our game, and 
placed himself in our power. ‘Let me see,’ he added, ‘‘ a reward—a war- 
rant—yes, yes, I see it all.’’ 

In the gentleman’s calculations there were two points which eseaped him: 
the first was, the devotion and fidelity of the old soldier, Peter Bodger; the 
next, the resentment of the angry Finfine, who had by no means abandoned 
= designs of retaliation on Brandon for his brutal treatment of her admirer, 
x0T00, 

The result of the meeting in the library will best be shown by relating the 
visit of the waiting-maid to the doctor on the following morning. 

The faithful but eccentric friend of Harry had just concluded the perusal of 
a letter bearing a foreign postmark, the contents of which greatly excited him. 
Several times he muttered to himself, ‘‘ Pity I am so old! What would my 
patients do ?’? when Peter opened door of his master’s sanctum, and usher- 
ed in a female, closely veiled. 

‘*Dear me, dear me |’? muttere. Une man of science; “is your case very ur- 
gent? Iam at this moment particularly engaged, and——”’ 

‘But you shall hear me, Monsieur le Docteur,”’ 

‘* A Frenchwoman !”’ exclaimed the old gentleman, mentally wondering how 
such a rara avis had wandered to the village of Alston. - 

‘Ah, ah! you speak French.” 

** Oui, madame.’’ 

‘Then, if you please, we will converse in that language,’’ replied the lady, 
who felt that she was far more eloquent in her native tongue than in English. 
**T am your friend.”’ 

As his visitor uttered this, she laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘* Mad !’? muttered the doctor; ‘‘ decidedly mad !”’ 

The conclusion was a natural, though not a very gallant one. 

‘*Mad!’? repeated Finfine, who perfectly comprehended the exclamation; 
‘* perhaps I am; ‘ but I am not deaf, or blind, or stupid.” 

“Certainly not.’’ 

**T tell you, then, that in three hours a warrant will be issued for your ar- 
rest. You were seen to convey a packet from the hall. The steward is ready 
to swear that it contained the title-deeds of the estate, fur the recovery of 
which a reward will be offered. Now do you comprehend me ?”’ 

‘‘ Perfectly,’ replied the old man, eyeing her narrowly—for, with his habit- 
ual caution, he began to suspect that some snare had been laid for him by the 
party at the hall—‘‘ but not the motive which brings you here. I have no 
faith in sudden friendships. I am a stranger to you.’’ 

** You must be very dull,’’ observed the Frenchwoman, ‘ not to divine that 
revenge has led me here. I detest Brandon Burg.’’ 

“ Possibly 1”? 

‘* He has deceived my lady, beaten my——that is, a young man in whom I 
take a great interest,’’ continued Finfine; ‘‘and I determined to be even with 
him: so I concealed myself in the library last night and overheard him, 
Captain Mortimer, and the steward arrange thet a warrant should be taken™ 
out for your apprehension, on a charge of stealing the title-deeds of the es‘ate. 
They have two witnesses, Baines and Dobson, who saw you leave the mansion 
with a large packet. The mines are to be searched. Your house is to be 
searched. Everybody and every place is to be searched. And now do you be- 
lieve me ?”’ 

It was impossible for the toughest conviction not to yield to the proofs which 
the speaker adduced, one after the other, with the utmost volubility. The 
doctor felt assured of her sincerity, but was too experienced a tactician to give 
her an insight to the game he intended to play; so he thanked her, at the same 
time stating that he had nothing to fear. 

‘* Then you don’t know those you have to deal with,’’ replied the waiting- 
maid. 

The gentleman smiled. 

‘They would murder you,” she added, with a look of horror. 

‘* That would be a bold step,’’ observed her hearer, sharply; ‘* bad as they 
are, and desperate, Ithink your master and his friends would pause before 
they attempted my life.’’ 

‘* Foolish man ! foolish man !’’ ejaculated Finfine; ‘‘ but I have warned you. 
You will not betray me?’’ she added, anxiously. 

‘Of that you may feel assured,’’ said Dr. Curry, at the same time slipping a 
couple of sovereigns into her hand; ‘‘ but, I repeat, J have nothing to fear.’’ 

His visitor took her leave, muttering something about innocence being all 
very well, but that precaution was much better; an aphorism with which, in 
the present case, we doubt not our readers will agree. 

In all emergencies there is nothing like decision; it often leads to a success- 
ful issue events which appear unfavorable. ‘The letter he had that morning 
received already inclined the old man to undertake a long and dangerous jour- 
ney; the visit of the angry waiting-maid decided him. 

‘* Warrant !’’ he repeated several times to himself; ‘‘ they will uever grant 
it without first sending for me; that will delay them five or six hours; say six 
before my flight is suspected—twelve in all. It will succeed,”’ he added, rub- 
bing his hands. ‘I shall balk them yet.” 

Calling Peter Bodger, he directed him to put his horse, a powerful co, to 
the chaise in which he was in the habit of driving to visit his patients in dis- 
tant parts of the country. ‘ 

“You had better take your greatcoat, Bodger,’’ said his master. 
must drive me.’’ 

The veteran regarded him with astonishment; he had never, unless at night, 
done so before; but as implicit obedience was the only :ule of duty he had 
ever known, he hastened to obey orders. 

In less than an hour from the departure of Finfine Doctor Curry and his man 
Peter drove through the town. 

* Anything wrong at the mines ?’’ inquired one of the inspectors, who met 
him in the principal street. 

*T trust not,’’ was the emphatic reply. 

** Something farther off ?’”’ 

‘Yes, yes ! bad case |’? exclaimed the practitioner ; ‘‘ very bad case.” 

And he drove on. 

It was some time before the horse, which for years had been accustomed to 
his master’s jog-trot pace, appeared to comprehend that he was expected to 
pat forth unusual speed ; but, when the intimation had been duly conveyed by 
the repeated appligation of whip and rein, the high-mettled animal answered 
gallantly to them both. Thirty miles of ground were gone over in less than 
three hours. Before night the travellers arrived at a roadside public-house, in 
front of which several boys anda wiry-looking ostler had just led four spanking 
bays, waiting the arrival of the mail. 

*Goeo has done his work bravely, Peter,’’ said the doctor, as he patted the 
foaming horse. ‘We are in time.”’ 

The old soldier made no reply, but regarded the speaker with a bewildered 
stare. He had long since passed through the intervening stages of surprise 
and amazement, till he reached that of stupefaction, in which he was destined 
for some time longer to remain. 

Fortunately, when the mail arrived, there were two places vacant, which 
the doctor at once secured. He had already despatched Coco and the chaise to 
a neighboring farmer's, who would be sure to take care of them for the owner’s 
sake ; and in a few minutes the fugitives were again whirling along the road, 
towards London. 

Several days elapsed after the fiight of Dr. Curry and his man Peter before 
the inhabitants could be brought to believe that they had really taken their 
departure from Alston Moor ; and even then opinions were divided. Some 
8:id that he would return, others that he would never show his face in the 
place again. The latter knew, most probably, that a warrant had been issued 
by Justices Batt and Shortsight. 

Despite appearances, which were sadly against the absent man, niany of the 
old miners sturdily defended him. 

‘Time would show,”’ they said, ‘‘ wha were wrang and wha were right.’’ 

In one point, the purpose of Brandon and his confederates was answered. 
The tenants of the estaie no longer refused to pay their rents. The meney 
came rapidly in, and there appeared every prospect of a joyous season in town, 
as Albert Mortimer had promised. 

In the midst of his success, the last-named gentleman felt considerable dis- 
appointment that no amount of argument or persuasion could draw from the 
Yankee the nature of the secret which General Trelawny had imparted to him 
previous to his marriage with Eugenia. To all his questions the answer was 
the same—‘‘ It was a family one.’’ 

‘Is your wife acquainted with it ?’’ demanded the tempter. 

“ No. 9 

** Her sister ?”? 

“¢ No,”’ 

“Tt is for your advantage, my dear*fellow,’’ observed the officer, “that I 
wish to know. A family secret properly used is a mine of wealth tothe pos- 
sessor, provided he is one of the family ; to me it would be valueless. What 
possible use could I make of it ?”’ 

“That ain’t the calculation, I opine,” replied his pupil, who, however docile 
in other respects, remained doggedly obstinate on this one point. ‘‘ The ques- 
» tion is, what use would you not make of it? It’s a queer story,’’ he added, 


“You 


gazing on him with a provokiug smile, ‘“‘and would set that busy brain of 
yours a workin’ like mad, I guess, till you made something out of it.” 
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Mi td ad ap le ple of it?’ inquired his adviser, his curi- 


“Because i haven’t the proofs.”’ 

** And when you have ?”’ 

“ Humph !”? muttered Brandon, doubtfully. ‘‘The General is a queer cus- 
tomer ; tough as a piece of hickory, and cunning as ‘possum. He didn’t tell 


me all.’’ 

“ How 80 b 

‘* He kept back the names. Now,” added Brandon, “let us drop the sub- 
ject, = let well alone. I shall have my eyes open when we get to London, I 
prom! a"? 

Albert Mortimer knew the man he had to deal with too well to imagine for an 
instant that any sentimeut of honor, feeling, or delicacy, was the cause of his 
obstinate silence. He could have but one motive—interest—and he mentally 
resolved to leave no means untried to solve the enigma. 

“I must write to my mother,’’ he thought ; she is 
stances in General Trelawny’s past life in India which 
thread, a hair, will pr ze sufficient clue.” 

‘* What aire you speculatin’ on?’? demanded Brandon Burg, struck by the 
silence of his guest. ‘‘When I see those blessed eyelids of yours droop like 
those of a fox pretending to sleep, I may know there’s mischief in the wind ; 
it’s a natteral sign, as an Injun would say. Sharp fellows those red-skins ; 
never seen one in the old country, I guess. There are particulars in which 
they beat the white man holler.’’ 

‘* In following a traii, I suppose,’’ observed the officer, pretending to look 
interested. 

* Ye-es,’”’ drawled the Yankee, ‘‘ or in leading astray from one.”’ 

Albert took the hint, and during the rest of the day did not suffer himself 
to fall into tell-tale reveries again in his presence. 

Doctor Curry remained in London only sufficient time to make the arrange- 
ments necessary for his voyage, then started for Southampton in order to catch 
the ‘ Tigress,’? which was announced to sail for Cadiz on the following day. 
Fortunately he had taken the precaution to disguise himself by the addition of 
a wig and a pair of green spectacles, for one of the first persons he encountered 
on entering the hotel was Sir John Sellem. 

T..e banker had preceded him only a few hours, as we stated in our last 
chapter, to see his cashier and Gipsy Jack embark for Spain. 

‘* What deil’s brose is brewing the noo?’ muttered the pawky Scot, as he 
watched him from the window of his private sit.ing-room ; ‘‘ and wha can 
those twa fellows be he is talking wi’ so cannily ?”’ 

* Do ye ken the name o’ that gentleman ?’’ he asked of the waiter, who made 
his appearance with the doctor’s chop. 

The man looked over the blind. 

“That, sir, is the great London banker, Sir John Sellem,’’ he replied. 
‘* Said to be worth a million. He always uses our house, as indeed, do all the 
aristocracy. The gentlemen who are with him are going to Cadiz. They have 
taken berths in the Tigress. 

** Ah! and who is the captain of the Tigress, young man ?”’ 

* Captain Cuttle, sir. Always uses our house, as do all the captains.”’ 

“This is most providential,’’ said the traveller, as he sat discussing his pint 
of port. ‘One o’ my fellow-passengers seems cunning enough. Ill no make 
much out of him ; but as for the gipsy-looking lad, 1 think 1 might contrive 
just to—to——”’ 

The speaker did not complete thesentence. His action, however, sufficiently 
illustrated his meaning ; for whilst mu:tering to himself, he had succeeded in 
turning the glove he held in his hand inside out. 

Feeling himself perfectly secure against detection, Dr. Curry walked from the 
inn to the office of the broker, and secured berths for himself and servant, and, 
as the ship was to sail the following morning, went on board that same night. 

Peter Bodger followed him with the docility of a lamb. Several times his 
master had been amused by seeing the old soldier start, and rub his eyes as ii 
to assure himself it was nota dream. The wig and green spectacles had com- 
pletely mystified him, but he remembered the voice. That was sufficient. 

Little did Sir John suspect, as he watched the Tigress out of port, how 
eagerly a pair of keen gray eyes were fixed upon him, observing his every 

movement.’’ 

‘“Good |’? said¢the owner of the aforesaid eyes, when he saw the baronet 
walk leisurely from the docks towards his carriage ; ‘‘ when next we meet 
there’ll be an awful account to settle.’’ 

‘* Have you any idea, Peter,’’ demanded his master, ‘“‘ where we are going 
to?’ 

The eld soldier shook his head mournfully, to intimate that his ideas were 

exhausted 

‘*] thought so,’’ continued the doctor. 
we’re ganging to Spain.’’ 

It was singular to note the effect which the name of the country produced 
upon the veteran, who had served there through all Wellington’s glorious 
campaigns. He started from a portmanteau on which he had been disconso- 
lately sitting, drew himself up to his full height, then brought his right hand 
to his left side, as if to grasp his sabre. 

Poor fellow, he loeked terribly disappointed when he missed it. 

“Ti’s no there, Peter, andit was no possible to bring it,’’ continued the 
speaker ; ‘‘ ours is a civil expeedition ; the air of the Peninsula will warm both 
onr bluids. At any rate,’’ he added, in a tone of deep feeling, “‘ it’s better than 
leaving ye for sax months, or mav be mair, in Carlisle jail. I couldna’ endure 
the thought o’ that.”’ 

Dr. Curry was something like »ae of those queer rough-looking nuts which 
the natives of the coast of Africa are so fond of, exceedingly uninviting on the 
outside, but with a sweet and wholesome kernel within. It was not often 
that he suffered the natural kindliness of his nature to appear in words, but 
when he did they went straight to the heart—there was no mistaking them. 

Peter understood him, and grasped the hand extended to him. 

‘- IT know,’’ he gasped, for speaking was always an effort to him ; ‘‘ books— 
papers—Burg Hall—all right,’’ he added. 

‘* Hush !’? said his master, fearing they might be overheard. 

Several times during the dey the doctor was amused by the excitement of 
his faithful servant ; the old man would stand for several, minutes buried in 

rofound meditation, then suddenly start, pronounce the word Spain, and 

laugh. 

The dream of the past was upon him. , 

It was not very difficult for a tactician like our worthy Scot to play upon the 
weakness and vanity of the cashier and his companion. He listened to the 
stories of the former, and laughed at the vulgarities of the latter ; regretted 
that he was going no further than Cadiz, where he expected to meet a friend 
on business, in the wine trade, and, by this voluntary statement, prevented 
many awkward inquiries. 

Mr. Bight, as the American would have said, reciprocated his confidence, and 
told him in return that he was a sleeping partner in the firm of Sir John Sellem 
and Company, and that his errand to Spain was caused by certain financial 
operations. 

‘‘ And is your friend in the bank, too?’’ inquired the former, with well- 
affected simplicity. 

The cashier smiled at the question. In ail probability, Gipsy Jack had never 
seen more than the outside of such an estabilshment during the whole course 
of his nomadic existence. 

‘* Nothing of the kind,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ he had merely hired him as a sort of 
protection. The fellow was a tenant on Sir John’s estate at Charlton.” 

‘*Charlton,’”’ repeated the doctor, ‘‘dear me, I know something of that 
neighborhood ; Colonel Wilson has a fine old place there, and Captain Hels- 
man 1a 

“It’s his estate I’m speaking of,’’ observed the cashier. 
purchased it.’’ 

The night before the Tigress arrived in Cadiz, the passengers were alarmed 
by loud cries proceeding from the cabin of Jack, who had gone to his berth 
intoxicated as usual. Delirium tremens had overtaken him; and, in his 
temporary madness, he talked about the lime-pits on Woolwich Common, the 
captain, and the body of the murdered housekeeper. 

* Tt’s only the fit |’? exclaimed the cashier,*annoyed that any one beside 
himself should overhear his ravings. 

‘¢ Of course,’’? observed the doctor, somewhat sarcastically. ‘Men in his 
state imagine all sorts of horrible, improbable scenes. I have had some ex- 
perience in these matters, and will watch beside him. He will be all right in 
the morning.’’ 

As Mr. Bight did not relish the idea of remaining alone with his compagnon 
de voyage, the offer was gladly accepted. He could rely, he thought, upon the 
discretion of his new friend. 

The consequence was that Dr. Curry and Peter Bodger passed the rest of the 
night in the cabin of Gipsy Jack. 


uainted with circum- 
am ignorant of. A 


Weel, then, I’ll just enlighten ye; 





** Sir John has 





CHAPTER L. 
Now, by St. Paul, the work goes bravely on.—SHAKESPEARE. 


On landing at Cadiz, the travellers parted, and despite the apparent friendship 
which had sprung up during the voyage between them, to their mutual satis- 
faction, the doctor had acquired all the information he could hope to gain, 
and the cashier, naturally suspicious, began to doubt whether he had not been 
too communicative. Had he known all that his companion had betrayed during 
his temporary insanity, he would have had far more serious ground fox 
alarm. 

Perhaps no city in all Spain was so deeply pledged to the success of the 
revolution, which placed the sceptre in the hands of an infant, as Cadiz. In 
the reign of Ferdinand it had been republican, one of the last strongholds of 
the usurping Cortes; and it may be doubted whether its enthusiasm in the 
cause of Isabella did not conceal some ulterior project, which the astute policy 
of the queen-motker and the moral support of England and France ultimately 


ed. 

The defeat of Rodil, and the continued success of the Carlists, excited the 
rage of the i bitants almost te madness; and the few who were suspected 
of being partisans of Don Carlos had found safety only in flight. Assassination 
and proscription were the order of the day 

This was an awkward state of a airs for the Scot, whose intention, 
scarcely need inform our readers, was to join Harold and Harry Burg, who 
were still with the royal army. Fortunately, the old man possessed not only 
the perseverance but all the characteristic caution of his countrymen. In 
stead of avoiding notice, as a less experienced tactician would have done, he 
took up his quarters boldly at the principal hotel, and dined daily at the same 
table with many of the officers of the garrison. 

Meanwhile the cashier and Gipsy Jack were on their route to Madrid. 

Amongst the most noted of the liberal party was a merchant named Ersam- 
bal, a man distinguished for the violence of his opinions and supposed devo- 
ion to the cause ef the Christinos; yet this was the very person to whom the | 


we 


doctor had been instructed to address himself on his both for instruc- 

tion assistance on his jo . He had neither letter of introduction nor 

seoetam, bes Gage & eee. Cee Sip 8 ee common 

tthe proteniod patrict us in his counting-house when his visitor waited on 
e pre’ was - 

him. On the w accoutrements of tite civic 


hung the sabre, shako and 

guard—in which he held a commission—rather ostentatiously bn xs gre) and 
all his clerks wore the national cockade on their hats. Truly it be said 
that the liberalism of the whole establishment was of the purest dye. 

The Spaniard had met the Scot for several days at the héte of the 
hotel in which the latter had taken up his abode; so that they were not alto- 
gether strangers. 

“ Glorious news—triumphant news !’? he exclaimed, offering the doctor a 
cigar. “The funds have risen again. Valdes is of a different metal from 
Rodil, whom the government were Cag right to supersede. 

“Perhaps not,”’ replied the traveller, slily, 

‘Not!’ repeated the astonished merchant; ‘why, he was repeatedly 
defeated. That infernal El Tio, as the rebels called their leader, had so thinned 
the Queen’s army that the warmest friends began to despond for the good 
cause. Had the incapable remained six months longer at the head of the 
forces, the tyrant would have marched on Madrid.”’ 

“You speak of the King,’”’ said the doctor. 

‘Of Don Carlos, who calls himself king,’”? answered Senhor Ersambal, un- 
easily, for he could not comprehend the drift of the stranger’s boldness; a 
proof that the latter must have acted to the life the character he had as- 
sumed of a violent partizan of the Queen. 

‘« And would that have been such a very great misfortune?’’ quietly de- 
manded his visitor, at the same time drawing the card from his pocket, which 
the merchant did not at first perceive. 

‘¢ Horrible! Senhor, horrible!’? exclaimed the Spaniard; ‘the reaction 
would have been dreadful, to say nothing of the loss of our dear-won liberty— 
the sacrifice of institutions which, in time, will make this distracted country 
a second England, both commercially and constitutionally. You astopish me, 
after the opinions I had the honor to hear you express; and I must add, that 
duty compels me to—to——”’ . 

Here the speaker suddenly paused—his eye had fallen on the token which 
his visitor still kept twirling and playing with between his fingers. 

‘“‘ What were you about to say that duty would compel you to do?’”’ blandly 
demanded the doctor. 

‘To confess that you are an excellent actor,’’ answered the royalist, for 
such he really was, “‘ for you deceived even me.’’ Then, fearful of having ad- 
mitted too much, he requested permission to examine the card, which was 
readily complied with. 

‘«So,”? he said, with a smile, ‘‘ you are the gentleman respecting whom I 
received such particular instructions. Fortunately, the difficulty of forward- 
ing you to THe army is less great than it would have been a mouth since.’’ 

** And Valdes ?’”’ 

‘<Pshaw ! as empty a boaster as his predecessor, Rodil.”’ 

** And these victories ?’’ 

‘* Reports to check the fall in the funds.’’ 

‘*] thought as much,” exclaimed the doctor; ‘‘ but now to the purpose of 
my visit. It is necessary that I should reach the army with as little delay as 
possible. Accident has thrown information in my way of the utmost impor- 
tance to my friends. When canI start?’’ 

‘‘To-morrow,’’ replied the merchant, “if you wish it.- The captain-general 
of the province is my very excellent friend. We have had many profitable 
transactions together. I will procure you his visa to your passport. With it 
you may traverse Spain, or rather that portion of it which is in the hands of 
the Christinos. Let me see,’’ he added, ‘‘ oan you not pretend a mission to 
Valdes?’ 

‘*From whom ?”? 

‘One of the great banking-houses in London. He is a notorious speculator, 
and it will give a color to your journey. The guide I will provide you with is 
faithful, and knows the country well—you may trust yourself implicitly to his 
guidance. The danger, unless from guerilla parties, will be trifling, till within 
a day’s ride of your destination.’’ 

The speaker kept his word, and the following morning his visitor and Peter 
Bodger, both under the guidance of a stout muleteer, who had very much the 
air of a contrabandist, quitted Cadiz. 

On the arrival of the cashier and his companion in Madrid, they were warmly 
received by Marsana and Sons, the agents and correspondents of his employer. 
Never had Mr. Bight been so flattered and caressed, or his self-importance so 
gratified, as by the obsequious attentions paid to him. He was not only intro- 
auced to many of the first mercantile firms as a partner, in the great London 
house of Sellem and Company, but his opinions asked, and listened to with 
flattering deference. No wonder that he began to entertain a very favorable 
opinion of Spain. 

The Spaniards have a proverb which might have been valuable to the poor 
vanity-stricken dupe, had any one been charitable enough to repeat it: ‘‘ Be- 
ware of a fawning hound.’’ Attentions, compliments were profusely lavished 
upon him by his hosts. Everything was at his disposition, except the bonds 
for the five millions of reals; they were not forthcoming. 

When pressed upon the subject—for Bight, with all his weakness, had a 
keen eye to business—the head of the Spanish firm assumed a mysterious air, 
and told him, under the seal of secresy, for it was almost a matter of state, 
that the bonds in question were the property of General Valdes, who declined 
parting with them without first receiving the bills upon London. 

‘* In that case,’’ observed the cashier, ‘‘ there is an end of my mission, for 
most certainly I shall not part with the bills without the bonds.” 

‘*Not necessarily at an end,’’ observed the Spanish banker, insidiously; 
‘*the quarters of the general are only three days’ journey from Madrid. He 
would feel honored and gratified by such a mark of confidence as your visit; in 
fact, he told me so when I quitted him, little more than a week since.”’ 

‘* When you quitted him ?’’ repeated his guest, doubtfully. ‘‘ There—there 
is no great danger in the journey ?”’ Pe 

The senhor laughed heartily at the question. 

‘““panger !”? he said. ‘‘I see, my dear sir, you have suffered the accounts, 
which I am serry to sav have appeared in the English papers and have done us 

0 much injury upon ’Change, to mislead you. Valdes is a very different 
person from Rodil; no weakness, no hesitation. The cause of the rebels is 
already at its last gasp; the best proof I can give you of it is the refusal of the 
general to part with the scrip without the bills. ‘they are as good as one of 
your own Bank of England notes. Had it been otherwise,’’ he added, ‘‘ there 
would have been no difficulty : he would have been happy to conclude the 
transaction upon any terms.’’ 

With these and similar arguments the wily speaker finally prevailed upon the 
cashier to undertake the journey to the headquarters of the Christinos, to wit- 
ness, as he said, the state of affairs with hia own eyes, and form his own 
op'nion. 

The evening before he started a messenger was despatched to give notice of 
his coming to Captain Helsman, of whose name the Spaniard had carefully 
avoided all mention. Had Gipsy Jack heard it, it would have required some- 
thing more persuasive than words, both on the part of his excellent friend 
Mr. Bight and the banker, to induce him to accompany the former on his pro- 
jected excursion to the Christino camp, an undertaking of more danger than 
either of them imagined. 

To accuse the head of the firm of Marsana of deception merely would convey 
but a faint idea of his conduct. He had lied—positively lied—to oblige his 
respected correspondent in London and his agent the Captain. 

In order that our readers may comprehend the position of the belligerent 
parties, let us take a rapid view of the changes which had taken place since 
Harold Tracy and his friend accepted service in the army of Don Carlos. 

Valdes, after declaiming loudly in the chambers against the incapacity of 
Rodil, had been appointed, with extensive powers, to the command of the army 
of the north. 

At the head of twenty thousand men he first attempted to penetrite the 
Amescoas, a long and wild valley stretching parallel with the Borunda, from 
which it is divided by a chain of mountains, whose summits are chiefly table- 
land. 

It was in this spot that Valdes received his first check. His very marches 
became embarrassing to him, for the ght, active mountaineers poured from 
every rock their murderous fire, then rapidly disappeared to load and form 
again. 








(To be continued. ) 








A CunniInG Baroon.— Many are the anecdotes related of the 
baboon. An Indian chief possessed a tame baboon, which, in 
common with all the monkey race, entertained a dread of snakes; 
its master, from mere wantonness, forcibly entwined a dead snake 
round the baboon’s neck, when the animal sat motionless for up- 
wards of an hour, stupified with fear, and, on the snake being re- 
moved, stole timidly into the hut of the chief. After a short time, 
the baboon was, according to custom, called on by his master to 
scratch his head ; butalthough summoned several timesin an angry 
voice, it refused to move. ‘The chief rose and struck it with a stick, 
and immediately the enraged and aggrieved animal sprang upon 
him; the neighbours, hearing the scuffle, ran to see what was the 
matter, but could distinguish nothing through the dust raised in the 
interior of the hut except hot cinders, which were kicked about in 
all directions from a fire-place in the centre of the abode. The 
screams of the man and the baboon were intermingled, till at length 
the latter dashed out through the bystanders, and escaped to some 


mountains. ‘The chief had been seriously — in the encounter, 
timately regained his 





and was some weeks in recovering, but u 
strength, and, bent upon revenge, scoured the mountains in search 
of his antagonist. Heat length descried his baboon, which he could 
| discern from any other, peeping over a crag, and levelled a gun at 
him; but the animal instantly withdrew his head, and held forward 
| one of his companions as a target, instead of himself, chattering 
| loudly as indefiance—so that the man was compelled to return foiled 
and disappointed. 
Mosher B. Sh_rman, a miller, carrying on an extensive business 


at Litile Falls, . uchess county, has been missing since Thursday tast. On 
that day he w n Poughkeepsie, and received from Daniel H. Turner the sum 
of $752 for not. It is thought that as he was returning home he was mur- 


tuen robbed of his money. 
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1. 
oft hangs u a lady’s arm, 
other no alarm ; 


tempting toast— 
But when it’s most caressed, it suffers most. 
2. 
Curses and blessings from my first proceed, 
As very oft in history we read ; 
The reeling sot, with half-closed eyes, 
In vain t’ affect my second, tries ; 
Without my third, you’ll clearly note, 
A good Charade is seldom wrote. 
8. 
My first, if lost, is a disgrace, 
Unless misfortune bear the blame ; 
My second, though it can’t replace 
The heavy loss, will hide the shame ; 
My whole has life, and wings the air, 
Delights in sweetness to repose, 
Ofttimes, unseen, attends the fair, 
And sips the honey of the rose. 


a 
My first makes my second a warm habitation, 
My third proves her care for a young generation. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. 
CNUOE, a beast of prey. Its color is a dark fawn, with black spots ; itis a 
native of Asia and Africa ; height, three and a half feet. 


°o 
~ 


AAUJGR, an animal of the eat species ; inhabits South America ; its color is 
a brown yellow, streaked with black and white. 
3. 
OOCCNAR, a smell animal, head like a fox ; length, two feet ; height, one 
foot ; color, blackish gray ; is found in North America. 


4. 
AAAEEETTITRRGN ; from head to tail this animal measures seven feet, and 
is a native of South America. 
5. 
RAEBOJ, a native of Egypt, and is of the size of a common rat. 
6. 


OOAUCND, a carniverous animal ; is found in South America ; its body is 
covered with quills. 
7. 
OOETCL is of the cat tribe, of a striped fawn color, and is found in South 
America. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


1. 

Three gentlemen and their servants having to cross a river, find a boat with- 
out its owner, which can only carry two persons ata time. In what manner 
can these six persons transport themselves over by pairs, so that none of the 
gentlemen shall be left in company with any of the servants, except when his 
own servant is present? ° 


” 
~ 


Aman coming from the Lochrin distillery with an eight-pint jar full of 
spirits, was met by a person going thither with a three-pint jar, and ene of 
five pints, both empty. Being pressed for time, he begged the person who was 
returning to give him four pints out of his quantity. How are they to measure 
four pints exactly, with these three jars only ? 

3. 
The sum of four figures in ~.iue will be, 
Above seven thousand nine hundred and three ; 
But when they are halved, you’ll find very fair 
The sum will be nothing, in truth I declare. 


ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME—PAGE 371. 
EniegmAs.—2, Kiss. 3. Moonbeam. 
TRANSPOSITION.—Scales, Cales, Ales, Sale, Seal, Lea. 
CHARADES.—1. Heart’sease. 2. Endless. 3. Foxglove. 


4. Cambridge. 


TRIFLES. 

‘*You can do anything, if you have patience,” said an old un le, 
who had made a fortune, to his nephew who had nearly spent one. ‘‘ Water 
may be carried in a sieve, if you only wait.’’ ‘‘ How long?’ asked the petulant 
spendthrift, who was impatient for the old man’s obituary. ‘Till it freezes !’’ 
was the cool reply. 

‘*How shameful it is that you should fall asleep,’ said a dull 
preacher to a drowzy audience, ‘whilst that poor idiot,’’ pointing to an idiot 
who stood staring at him, ‘‘is awake and attentive.’’ ‘‘ Perhaps,”’ said the 
fool, ‘‘I woul! have been asleep, too, if I had not been an idiot.’’ 


An honest Dutchman, in training up his son in the way he should 
go, frequently exercised him in Bible lessons. On one of these occasions he 
asked him : 

‘* Who was dat vould not shleep mit Botipher’s vife ?’’ 

** Shoseph.’’ ‘ 

‘* Dat’s a goot poy. Vell, vot vas de reason he vould not shleep mit her?’ 

‘¢ Don’t know ; sphose he vashn’t shleepy.”’ 

Irntsu Gratitupre.—After O’Connell had obtained the acquittal 
of a horse stealer, the thief, in the ecstacy of his gratitude, cried out, ‘* Oh | 
counsellor, I have no way tu thank your honor, but I wish’t I saw you knocked 
down in my own parish ; ah! wouldn’t I bring a crowd of boys to the rescue !”’ 

If a young man has black hair and a pimple on his nose, how 
long will it take him to win the heart of his lady fair, supposing him to be 
addicted to stuttering. 


Recently the ship Santiago, Captain Fowler, from Arica, South 
America, arcived at Baltimore. ‘The Sun says she is an iron clipper ship, of 
a beautiful model, and rome 600 tons burden. The rigging of the fore and 
main masts is of iron wire woven into ropes; the mizen mast is otherwise 
The compass, so as to prevent the attraction from the iron of the 
ship, is placed on the mizen topmast. The rigging is so arranged that the 
topsails can be reefed or furled by men on deck. 

The Hon. Edward Everett, while on a visit to a school at Chicago, 
stumbled as he was coming out of the house, and fell forward upon his face, 
receiving a severe cut on his upper lip and bruising his head badly. His in- 
juries are not serious, however. On Friday night last he lectured at Detroit. 
His next lecture was to be delivered in Cincinnati. 

The friends of William A. White, late of Watertown—whose 
mysterious disappearance in Wisconsin, in October last, attracted so much at- 
tention—have received a telegraphic despatch, announcing that his body has 
been found on the Bluffs at Milwaukee; cause of death unknown. 

The Boston Journal says: ‘‘ We learn, on what we believe to be 
good authority, that President Buchanan and several members of his Cabinet 
will come to Boston on the approaching 17th of June, to participate in the in- 
auvuration of the statue of General Warren, on Bunker Hill.” 

Henry Willard, a portrait painter, formezly of Boston, but lately 
residing in New York city, while walking upon the track of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, in Makien, on the 6th inst., was run over by the Portland 
express train, and instantly killed. 

It is said that there has recently been a large emigration of Ger- 
man Turners from Cincinnati to Minnesota, where the Turners’ Association 
have begun a settlement to be called New Ulin. 

Cyrus Smith, Treasurer of the Piedmont Railroad, was garroted 
in Brookline street on the night of the 5th inst., by three men, and robbed 
of $1,100. 

The freshet in the Delaware river still continues, and much pro- 
perty has been destroyed. The Delaware division of the Pennsylvania canal 
has been so seriously damaged that it will take from four to six weeks to 
repair it. 

Information has been received by the Canal Department that two 
breaks had occurred in the Erie canal since the water had been let in—one 
at Utica, which has necessitated the drawing off of the water for nine miles. 
The other is at the Rock Reef feeder. 

The culvert on the Central Railroad, west of Brockport, was car- 
ried away on Monday night, the 4th inst., by the water undermining it. The 
six o’clock express train from New York ran over it before the damage was 
seen. The baggage and twu passenger cars were thrown into the culvert. 
Some of the passengers received bruises, but none were seriously hurt. The 
damage to the road was repaired yesterday morning. 

It is stated that the Greensborough (N.C.) Messenger, a religious 
newspaper, is edited and published by Mra. Frances M. Bumpard, and printed 
wholly by females, even to the press-work, which is done by a big negro 
woman. 
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THE AMERICAN SLIP CATUEDRAL, OFF CAPE HORN, ON HER BRAM ENDS. 


A FEARFUL SHIPWRECK—LOSS OF THE SPLENDID 
AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIP, CATHEDRAL. 


Ons of the most fearful cases of disaster at sea that has occurred 
in many years, was that of the American clipper ship Cathedral, 
which sailed from Boston for San Francisco, early in January, 
and was lost off Cape Horn, on the 18th day of February. The 
Cathedral belonged to the line of Enoch Train & Co., of Boston, 
and was one of the finest vessels that sailed out of that port. 
A melancholy loss of life accompanied the disaster, and the suf- 
ferings of the survivors were of the most dreadful description. 
We have gathered the subjoined narrative of this catastrophe 
from the mest authentic sources. 

Early in the afternoon of Wednesday, February 18th, a heavy 


gale began to blow from north, north-west, while the ship was | had remained by the captain till that 


off Cape Horn, in latitude 59° 148. and longitude 69° 88 W. 
‘The topsails were instantly close-reefed, and the forestorm stay- 





| 





sil and spencer taken in; the ship scudding before the wind | 


with alarming velocity, heading southward and westward. 
Everything ou and about the decks was soundly lashed, and it 
was hoped that the vessel would be able to outride the gale in 
srfety. But alas! for the failing of human expectations: the 
wind increased, the vessel] broached to; a tremendous sea struck 
her before she had made more than two or three miles, and the 
violence of the shock threw her instantaneously upon her beam- 
ends. During al) this time, Capt. Howard was unable to leave 
his berth, on account of ijlness, having been dangerously sick 
for a week previously, and at one period was given up as a 
dying man. The feelings of % commander placed in such try- 
i1g circumstances may be imagined. Poor Howard! he was one 
of the first victims of the terrible disaster that speedily followed. 
T 1c management of the ship devolving, in the captain’s illncss, 
ujon the mate, Mr. Clark, he immediately proceeded to the 
cuptain’s berth and informed him of the imminence of the dan- 
ger. 
to right the vessel, and, if necessary, to cut away the masts. 
The mate returned to the deck, only to find matters grow- 
ing worse. The sea made a clear breach over the vessel: 


the crew were clinging to the rigging with the tenacity of ' But now anew ¢ 


despair ; the prospect wasterrible. Per- 
ceiving no other resource available, the 
mate immediately issued orders to free 
the vessel. The mizen-mast was then 
cit away, but still the ship wallowed in 
the trough of the sea, and would not 
right. The mainmast was then cut 
away, but as it went over the side, i 
carried away the two life-boats, the caplain’s 
gig and the whale-boat, As the crew saw 
these, their last resource, float away in 
the wreck, amidst the crash and the 
roar of the storm, a yell of desperate 
agony went up, such as only men can 
alee who see nothing but death staring 
them in the face. The utmost degree 
of decision, skill, energy, and intrepidity 
now became absolutely indispensable to 
the safety of the ship’scompany. They 
were miles from land, and but a single 
boat—the long-boat, lashed on the 
weather-side of the forward-house, was . 4 | 
left them to carry a company of thirty- SS fy, i I 
six persons. Nor did the loss of the ~\ 

two masts right the vessel. She still 
lay dead in the trough of the sea, roll- 
ing and pitching at every surge, with 
the water rushing into the between- 
decks through the forward scuttle. The 
carpenter now came up and reported 
that the water was gaining rapidly, and 
all hope of saving the ship was given 
up. Orders were at once issued by the 
mate to clear away the long-boat, and 
a number Of men went forward to do 
that duty, while the mate again went 
below to apprise the captain of the ex- 
tremity of the danger. Mr. Clark told 
the captain that the ship was settling 
fast, and must soon go down, and im- 
plored him to allow himself to be lifted 
out and placed in the long-boat. Cap- 
tain Howard refused, saying that he 
would not leave the ship, and added 
that the boat could not live five minutes 
in such a seaaswasthenrunning. The 
mate now went again on deck, when the 
third officer, Mr. Cox, came to inform 
him that the topsides were open, the 
coal falling out and the water rushing 
inte that part of the vessel, After re- 
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| accompanying illustrations. ] 


| the sea; if the mean time the long boat 
| had been floated off the deck by the force 


| mate, as he was floating in the water, and 
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Captain Howard directed him to use every available means | 


ceiving this information, it became obvious to the mind of Mr 
Clark, the mate, that the ship could live only a short tim » 
longer, and he instantly ran down a third time to the captain's 
cabin, to beg him to allow himself to be remov 
scarcely commenced his new entreaties, 
when, by a sudden lurch, the ship settled 
more heavily, and the cabin where he 
stood was half filled with water. The cap- 
tain immediately cried out, ‘‘ For God's 
sake, save yourself!’’ and with this the 
mate, hesitating no longer, perceiving 
that no time was to be lost, broke out 
the window on the weather-side of the 
cabin, and first pushing the doctor, who 


time, through the aperture, followed him, 
and ran along on the bridge of the vessel, 
outside her channels, and leaped down 
upon the side of the forward-house, break- 
ing it through, and falling in up to his 
shoulders. [It is at the moment when 
the vessel lurched so as to fill the cabin 
with water, and the capiain crying, ‘‘ lor 
God's sake, save yourself !’’ that our artist 
has pictured the scene in the first of the 


The mate extricated himself from the 
ruins of the forward-house and leaped into 


of the dashing waves, but had been secured 
by the crew, who now went towards the 


vicked him up, and the officer resumed his 
command, The front part of the ship 
had, by this tiie, settled into the sea so 
as considerably to elevate the stern. 
into the water and were picked up one by one as they floated. 
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| board. 


the unhappy company. There was not an oar in the boat, nor could 
any be procured. All the oars had been left upon the deck, and 
were washed away at the time the other boats went overboard. 
At sea, without oars, compass, provisions, and not in sight of 
land, the situation of these wretched people became dreadful 
beyond comparison. And, worse than all, the loss of their oars 
rendered it impossible for them to approach sufficiently near the 
vessel to take off the doctor and a seaman, neither of whom 
would jump overboard. Nor could the captain be taken on 
board from the same cause. Resigning themselves to their fate, 
the company made the best of the circumstances under which 
they found themselves placed. Having no hope of saving any- 
thing from the ship, seeing no means of extricating themselves 
from the peril of instant death except by forsaking the vessel 
and those who remained on board of her, they shoved the long- 
boat off, and prepared, as they best could, to make their way to 
land. The vessel was accordingly left, those in the boat waving 
a melancholy farewell to their companions still remaining in 
the ship. It was asad thing to leave these men standing on 
the brink of destruction, but the lives of others demanded the 
sacrifice and it was done, reluctantly but necessarily. The 
long-boat, with its precious freight of thirty-six human lives, 
had scarcely gained a distance of fifteen yards from the Cathed- 
ral, when a tremendous sea, which lifted the long-boat like an 
eggshell, and swept her around the stern of the ship, struck 
the remains of the wreck and at once engulfed her. Nothing 
vas afterwards seen of her, except a spar and a few pieces of 
Scarcely forty minutes elapsed from the time the ship 


| was thrown upon her beam-ends until she disappeared for ever 


from sight. 


Now came the greatest peril of all. Thirty-six men found 


| themselves at sea in an open boat, without oars or sails, and 


' the sea running mountains high. 


One half of the number of 


| persons in the boat (consisting of the watch, which had gone 
| below before the occurrence of the disaster) were in the clothes 
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ed. He had ' Towards this vessel the hopes 





THE PASSENGERS AND CREW TAKING 









ATTENDING ON THR TRIAL OF 


y wore when they left their berths, and night was rapidly 
wingon. The cnly available means of keeping the boat’s head 
to the wind, wes by breaking a small bit of board from the bottora 
ceiling of the Loat, to which were added three or four pieces of 
batten and a picce of the loom of an oar. [Our second illustra- 
tion depicts the position of the boat at tiis time.] The boat 
was now floating at the mercy of the winds and waves. The 
violence of the storm had but slightly abated, and the condition 
of the survivors became terrible. Our informant assures us, 
however, that, during the whole time of the disaster, a bark 


| and a ship were in sight to leeward, and that the bark was only 


three miles distant to the south-east when the ship went down. 
of the survivors were directed, 


= 


=e 


TO THE LONG-BOAT. 


The crew began to leap | but signals made from the boat were unanswered, perhaps un- 
, » on observed, and the bark drifted fast to leeward. 
langer, appalling in its character, threatened! became apparent that the only hope of being seen was to put 


It at once 


the boat before the wind and run down 
to her. This was accomplished, after 
much trouble, by the following means : 
a number of the men were made to stand 
in the bow of the boat, and directed to 
spread out their pea-jackets, which caught 
the wind, and, by infinite labor and pains, 
this effort proved successful. After seve- 
ral hours of hard toil in this manner, the 
boat being constantly kept before the 
wind, she ran down to the bark, and 
= rounded to under her stern. The bark 
= proved to be the Ann Pitcairn Sharp of 
: Maryport, England, Captain Sharp com- 
,imanding. Towards this officer the sur- 
vivors of the Cathedral express their 
warmest gratitude. It appears that im- 
mediately after perceiving the disaster 
he hove to, and determined to wait for 
daylight to run over and pick up the 
survivors, but neither he nor his officers 
anticipated that any boat could live in 
sucha sea. Nor could it have been done, 
but for the ingenious device adopted by 
the mate in command of the long-boat. 
It appears, also, that a constant lookout 
for traces of the survivors was maintained 
from the main-topmast-head of the bark. 
To the energy, skill, and presence of 
mind of the mate, all of the survivors 
owe their lives. Not a soul was lost 
from the boat’s company, but nine lives 
were sacrificed on board the ship, includ- 
ing that of the captain, William H. How- 
ard, who nobly laid down his own life 
rather than imperil the safety of his men. 
The survivors were taken into Panama 
by the bark, and were sent home by the 
United States consul at that port, at the 
expense of our Government. 

In all its features this is one of the 
most distressing cases of suffering and 
disaster at sea that we have ever been 
called upon to record. 





Tue description of the subaqueous 
lamp given on another page will be 
found interesting to the curious in scien- 
tific matters ; and to our friends who are 
fond of fishing, we recommend the article 
as containing many valuable hints. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. Manszartn, Sotr Lesser. 
The successful Drama, entitled 
THE SON OF THE NIGHT, 
with all the its magnificent scenery, appointments, &c. 


Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle and 
Private Boxes $5 and $6 


_ KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 ann 624 Broapway, 
Nzgar Hovston Street. 
SOLE LESSEE AND DIRECTRESS. 
An attractive 


—— 


&e. 
Upper Tier, 25 cents; 





MISS LAURA 
This new and beautiful Theatre is open for the season. 
utertainment every night. 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
seats, $1 each; Private Boxes. $f. 


OWERY THEATRE.—Sorze Lesszzs anpD MANAGER, MR. 
BrovesaM. Stace ManaGer, Mr. R. Jonnston. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN BROUGHAM, and all the great Company. 
Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 Cents; Boxes, 25 Cents; Pit and Gallery, 
(234 Cents; Private Boxes, $5. ° ' 
ra open at seven; to commence at half-past seven. 








ALLACK’S THEATRE.—Witi1am Stvanrt, Sore Lessee. 
Engagement of 
Mr. WALLACE. 
The old favorites together again: 
Mr. LESTER, Mr. WALCOT 
“wpported by the univergal favorite, 
Mrs. HOEY. 
, 25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1. 


Mr. DYOTT. 


Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; 





IBLO'S GARDEN, BhOADWAY, ABOVE PRINCE ST. 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS. 
Malle. ROBERT, Mme. MONPLAISIR, 
PAUL BRILLANT, 


LEON ESPINOSA, Young HENGLER, 
Young AMERICA. 


Doors open at 634, to commence at 734 o’clock. Tickets, 60 cents; Orchestra 
Seats, $1; Private Boxes, $5. 


NV R. THALBERG 
L¥ WILL ViSIT THE 
PKiNCIPAL WESTERN 
CITIES UNDER THF 


DIRECTION OF 
MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 








\ EORGE CHRISty & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, 444 Broad- 
way below Grand street. 

EE Ts sok cevineneedendédevntandeseeseouss Business Manager. 
OR, TINE ooo. 000500096560680 cocnsccesccesccese sce MANAQI. 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 

And other entertainments every evening during the week. 
Doors open at 6; commence at 7% o’clock. 





ee SERENADERS’ New Hall, 685 Broadway, 
Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 
Every evening during the week, a variety of erntertainments, including 
- NEGRO MINSTRELSY, 
Burlesques, &c. 
Commences at half-past seven. Admission %5 cents. 
nn 
To Correspondent }-—I[f artisis and amateurs living in disiant purts o7 the Unit, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings «J 
remarkable accidents or incidents, with written deseriplion, they will be thankfully 
received, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when demanded, will be 
paid as a consideration. If our ojjicers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or at'ached to stations in distant parts (f the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and everything 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 
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NEW YORK, MAY 16, 1857. 
OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
We shall next week present our readers with some most inte- 
esting information relative to the Territory of Minnesota, illus- 
trated by a large number of views from original pictures taken \ 
especially for this paper. These articles on the “Great West” 
will be found invaluable to the people throughout the country, as 
they will contain the most reliable information ever offered to the 
public. Weshallalso give an unsurpassed variety of general news, 
interesting reading, tales, &c. 








THE END OF THE « BURDELL TRIAL.” 


On Saturday night, May 9th, the jury empannelled to try Mrs." 
Cunningham for the murder of Dr. Burdell brought in a verdict 
of ‘not guilty.” The conclusion was foregone long before the 
trial was commenced. A feeling for some weeks existed in the 
community that the prosecution was supine and indifferent, and 
unfortunately, the result has made a most melancholy exhibition 
that such was the case. We hold that it is unfortunate for Mrs, 
Cunningham and Eckel, if they are innocent of the crime im- 
puted to them, that the prosecution had not had some force, so 
that the public mind would have been at least quieted, if not 
satisfied. As it is, people are nervous, a sense of insecurity pre- 
vails, It is believed, that murder has no tongue in New York 
city, and that crime, unawed, stalks with impunity through our 
streets. In all the history of darkeand bloody deeds, no incident 
is remembered that so electrified the public mind as the Bur- 
dell murder; in all the records of criminal trials, no one 
‘was ever so impotent in its conclusion, and, so far as the prose- 
cution was conce-ned, so free from one single spark of legal 
acumen—the defence literally gambolled and curveted over the 
track. Facts were elicited on the Coroner's inquest that should 
have proven links in a chain of evidence to fasten guilt some- 
where, but these facts were never alluded te on the trial; the 
force of the prosecution was spent in proving that Dr. Burdell 
was killed, but who possibly did the deed was never even hinted 
at. The witnesses Farrell, Snodgrass, and others, who were so 
intimately connected with the original examination before the 
Coroner, and whose testimony was considered sufficient before 
the Grand Jury to cause that body to bring in true bills against 
Eckel and Mrs, Cunningham, were never placed on the stand at 
all; in short, nothing was done, literally nothing. It is painfully 
true that the prosecution was a melancholy failure; and to the 
farces of the Baker trials, and the letting off the convicted 
gamblers, we now have to make the startling addition of this 
murder trial of Dr. Burdell. We do not believe that the matter 
will here rest. A smothered fire of indignation seems to be ex- 
isting in the community which, if we mistake not, will sooner or 
later break into flame. It cannot, must not be that murder can 
be perpetrated with impunity in spite of twelve hundred paid 
policemen, and a prosecuting officer in the person of a District 
Attorney. <A revolution in ur criminal prosecutions must be 
brought about, else society will soon dissolve itself into barbarism, 
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THE DEVIL AND DR. BELLOWS. 
Bettows in his 


Vane: at the 
Academy of Music 
makes use of these 
words, “ That must 
be a stupid nature 
that does not pow- 
erfully feel the at- 
tractiveness of the 
stage.” t is 
a pleasant litt'e 
paragraph to a fel- 
low who has been 
publicly and _perse- 
veringly asserting his 
<.. utter contempt for the 
>_> stage as a source of 
= eS amusement. Now J 
pretty numerous class which prefers 
shooting its own game to having any one else to do it. I 
do not feel the attractiveness of the stage at all. What is 
more, I am acquainted with a large. circle of noodles, and they 
adore the stage, and would stand by it toa fool. Dr. Bellows 
would perhaps tell me, as many have already done, that it is from 
want of imagination. I assert that it is from excess of imagi- 
nation. I can think better plays than were ever produced on any 
stage. I can conceive more beautiful scenery, and music. far 
more pleasing to my ear than any that costs two dollars a night 
at the Academy of Music. I can see, in a bed of weeds, avenues 
of mammoth grandeur, forests of strange and mighty trees. I 
can people them with such glorious processions and pa:cants as 
no eye has ever beheld—such gay and dashing hunters, such 
quaint game, such rare dames in such eager chase. I can see 
glades the coolest and most secret, rich with rare exotic plants, 
wherein my lovers love as I know how to love. I can see it all 
clearly, without a flaw; the reflection in the pool, the laces of the 
lady’s dress, the 

fringe, the gold, 

the motion of the 

gallant’s sword 

as it trails thro’ 

the leaves. Ican 

see the fibre of 

the foliage, and 

the insects which 

live upon them. 

I know that my 

knight is true 

and brave, for he 

is my own and I* 
will have him no 

other. The la- 

dy’s beauty is 

faultless, for with 

an effort of the 

mind I have cre- 

ated it so. 

If my fancy 
desires a trage- 
dy, I can see the 
forest black and 
hard against the 
cold steel of the 
night sky, the concealed assassin crouched amongst the bushes, 
the flash of his eye—I smell the ivy leaves, the hemlock and the 
earth—I see the stab, the struggle, the blood, and whosoever 
my fancy kills is killed. : Tae 

My heroes do prodigious deeds, and my imagination rewards 
them as it will with the truest love, the calmest, sweetest life— 
or palaces of surpassing architecture, rich in sculpture, armor, 
mirrors, tapestry and painting, with halls, — and winding - 
staircases, guarded by armed retainers. cause gay parties of 
merry-makers to pass over his grounds, wander in the sun and 
shade, dot the green lawn with their crimson and gold dresses, 
or mingle with the swans upon the lake, whilst their pure reflec- 
tions accompany them. " 

I can see and hear histories in a few hours that would make 
me immortal could I but write them down. Clear and complete 
in every detail, from the per- 
fume of a flower to the acts of 
a hero, and yet I have a “stupid 
nature ” because I do not derive 
the most exquisite enjoyment 
from a few painted boards, a 
blazeandasnob. My kings and 
queens never drop their H's; 
my princesses cannot speak 
through their noses, as your 
friends of the stage too often 
do, Dr. Bellows. You may find 
it very touching, but J cannot 
feel any pity for the sorrows of 
a “horphan” or a “ hexile.”” I 
do not feel it possible to rejoice 
with a man who is “’appy,” 
nor pray with one who appeals 
to “’eaven,” neither do 1 feel 
any emotion at the fate of that 
being who is eondemned to 
ell.” When ten years have 
passed, and there are still no 
tidings of the long-lost “’Enry,’’ 
I am rather inclined to rejoice 
at the circumstance, as a reason- 
able hope may be entertained that he is in search of his II, and 
will not return till itis found. It is an unreasonable expectation 
that I, with ordinary eyesight, should be overawed by the circum- 
stances of a Baron whose castle violates every rule of perspective. 

I positively decline believing that I have a stupid nature be- 
cause I am not deluded by the paltry, 
clumsy, unreal imitations of the stage. 
The stupidity is unquestionably all 
the other way. To visit the theatre, 
and remain unoffended by the five 
thousand almost unavoidable incon- 
gruities of the stage, argues cither the 
total absence of certain faculties, or 
their insufficient cultivation. 

You have done a good and wise 
thing, Dr. Bellows, in advocating the 
cause of pleasure, and also in taking 
the stage for your text; but when 
you call those natures stupid which 
respectfully decline being fascinated 
by the wampum of the stage—then, 
Dr. Bellows, I fear you are guilty of rue proper BALLPT-GIRL. 
@ great error—great as that of the 
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THE WALKING GENTLEMAN. Oi.D STYLE. 





THE WALKI"G 
NEW STYLE. 


GENTLEMAN, 





angler who called the trout stupid for the reason that they would | ture for Philade 
not bite at his artificial flies, ‘ 





other wa 
i push Sowania cubes it will come back with a rush and — 
put the clock out of order. Vibration is to keep the 
clock going, but it must be a regular, easy vibration ; it i 
the unwise who knock the = ulum about. Napoleon, as we 
all know, whenever he found himself unwell, used to right about 
face, and adopt exactly the opposite course to the one he had 
been pursuing. That was the pendulum system; but it would 
have been all the better if he had swung back before he got sick. 
As Dr. Bellows has taken one bold step in the right direction, 
it is to be hoped he will take another and try to obtain for the 


workers in the city the means of obtaining a weekl at the 
theatre of nature. I would rather see one city child in the grass 


than a thousand in the theatre. What do you say to the sug- 
gestion, Dr. B., or are you too busy reforming the stage? By 
the way, what a delightful thing the drama will be when you have 
brought it into proper shape! I can fancy the walking gentle- 
man, splendid as he now is in his curls and whiskers, docked 
and cropped to the desired standard of clerical elegance, making 
discreet proposals to eligible young ladies, having previously, in 
defiance of all rules, obtained the father’s consent, and finally 
defeating the desi of a rival (the villain of the piece), who 
smokes segars and breaks his appointments. Then what a charm- 
ing being a proper ballet-dancer will be—a mem- 
ber of the chureh—who Will dance only in sacred 
ballets, or her favorite bits, the “Pas de Confirma- 
tion,” the “ Revival,” &c., &e. In those days, too, we 
shall not hear of actors making an engagement, but 
they will receive a call, to perform, say at the Third 
Congressional Dutch Reformed Theatre, Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia, the Baptist Varieties, or Methodist Min- 
strels, where, in conjunction with a devout Bones and 
a pious Banjo, to sing a few humorous hymns. They 
will have no more benefits, but Conation nights, which 
latter arrangement wi!l afford abundant opportunities 
for the pious to “chizzle”’ the drama out of its due. ‘ihe 
| boxes will be called pews, the performance will com- 
|mence with a prayer, and the opening of the doors 
|} will be announced by the ringing of a large bell. 
| Young ladies will no longer talk of merely going to 
; the theatre; they will say they have been attend- 
| ing service at Dr. John Lester's, or that this is a 
; commencement of the Rev. Mr. Brougham’s theatre, 
| or for some years have been sitting under the Rev. 
| Wm. F. Burton. Those will be jolly times, certainly, 
and it you only adopt the plan 1 have sketched out, 
there will be no daager of the rising generation in- 
dulging in any criminal excess of theatrcals, 








But may not all the sympathy of Dr. Bellows for PULLING 
pleasure be part of an insidious scheme to wheedie A LONG 
FACE. 


the stage out of some of its attractive glitter, so as to 
make it a less formidable rival, and induce the public 
to patronize the other shop? It would be interesting to see 
crowds rushing from a melancholy walking gentleman, with a 
yard and a half of countenance, to hear the amusing address of 
a Methodist minister. 





PARLOR AND SIDEWALK GOSSIP. 
THE WEATHER. 


WE never had any sympathy with that American captain who was 
so anxious to leave the lovely Isle of France to get out of that “d——d 
sunshine.”” A sunny day is a luxury, as any one will confess who takes the 
trouble to promenade Broadway between the hours of twelve and three on 
a bright, beautiful morning, from Union square to Canal street. More 
beauty may be seen than in a voyage round the rest of the world, all of that 
peculiar sparkling kind so common to young American women. Pity they 
do not understand so well as their French neighbors the art of promenade 
dressing, the arrangement and harmony of colors, the exquisiteness of detail, 
the sense of fitness, which gives to costume the air at once ladylike and dis. 
tingué, whether composed of costly materials or not. It is hardly right, how- 
ever, to complain, when an improvement so rapid has taken place within the 
past few years; then gaudy display in the street was the rule, now it is be- 
coming the exception. 
THE RAGE FOR IMITATION. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the strong-minded sisterhood, American 
women have not yet become individuals, they are only followers and imitators. 
Whatever is the fashion becomes the rage—every one wears it, old and young, 
thick and thin, tall and short, dark or light—and the result is a want of dis- 
tinctness and character, a sort of heterogeneous commingling of proportions 
not favorable to picturesque effects. We thought of this the other day when pass- 
ing up Broadway and observing the passion for blue b ts. It d as if 
every second lady wore a blue bonnet. No matter what the color of the dress, 
the bonnet was blue, and of that particular shade which adapts itself only to 
a very few other colors. 

WALKING COSTUME OF NEW YORK LADIES. 

A very distinguished looking belle, who walked as if she knew the eyes o 
the world were upon her, attracted a good deal of attention from the costli- 
ness of her dress and her own beauty ; but the effect, to the eye of an artist, 
was entirely spoiled by the mixture of colors. Her dress was a rich royal pur- 
ple silk robe with embossed flounces in gold. Over this, and yr ee 
to a magnificent form, was a basque of black velvet, with a pointed berthe 
cape trimmed with very costly guipure lace. Above was the frevitable sky 
blue bonnet, which, though pretty enough in itself, served to kill the entire 
effect of a costume of which otherwise the lady might have justly been proud. 
In this case the purple and biue were at war with each other, and determined 
not to unite forces. 

A little farther on two pretty girls were displaying bayadere silk skirts to a 
considerable extent, in which the prevailing color was * Stella’ 
shawls (also a fearful monopoly) were surmounted by the usual blue bonnets, 
which looked indignant enough to run away from the verdant company with 
which they were associated. Another very lovely girl, who looked as if she 
ought to have known better, wore a black silk cress, brown gaiters, blue 
shawl, purple bonnet and green gloves, and yet passed for perfectly sane. It 
was @ relief to see at last a very lady-like and charming woman, who, without 
any pretensions to extravagance in her appointments, was yet costumed with 
such exquisite effect that the eye 1.eturned to her with ever new and increas- 





ing pleasure. Her robe was cf plain rich teffetas, the hue of ashes of roses; 
white Cashmere shawl, with a finely embossed border, the color only a shade 
darker tLan the dress; silk bonnet the same shade, composed of fine rouleaw: 

edged with delicate, nurrow blonde; and Honiton lace sleeves, which project 

over the wrist, encircied with broad gold bands; a small blue flower in the 
blonde cap, and a malachite pin which confined the shawl, were a pretty re- 
lief to the tender and graceful graviiy of the costume. Such a woman might 


be alored, but alas! she was already a worshipped bride, and we walked on 
with a feeling akin to sadness until we arrived at our destination, which was 
a fashionable mansion in Bleecker street, all alive with the bustle of a 
FASHIONABLE WEDDING. 
For it was the bridal morning of Miss Lucretia Stevens, the charming daughter 
of John A. Stevens, President of the Bank of Commerce, and possessing abilities 
hardly second to those of another of New York’s fair daughters, who has recentl 
made her debit asa prima donna. What is it that makes a young girl loo! 
more lovely and interesting as a bride than at any other period of her life? On 
this occasion a plain woman looks pretty always, and a pretty woman angelic. 
It is not dress, because young ladies are frequently quite as becomingly arrayed. 
It must be the blending of all the deepest and sweetest emotions which gives 
the tender light to the eye, and the soft glow tothe fair cheek. The bride- 
groom, Mr. Heckchar, looked proud and happy, as he should, at the thought 
of being the guardian for life of the little singing bird, who, enveloped in white 
satin, lace. and tlowers, clung closely and fondly to his side. 

It was really a ‘‘ happy family,” only the relatives were present, but they 
numbered over 150. And each was splendidly represented in the withdrawing- 
room, which was opened to display the magnificent gifts, valued at over ten 
thousand dollars, including one of Erhard’s grand pianos, from Mr. C. A. Heck 
char, an uncle of the bridegroom. The rooms were decorated with @ 
of flowers ; as was the table, upon which a fine collation was serv 
by Mr, Peter Van Dyke, Shortly afterwards the happy pair took their depar- 


The day before bad witnessed a larger gathering, and etill more rumptuous 
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entertainment on the occasion of the of Lieutenant Samuel T, Chalfin, 
of West Point, to Miss Jennie V. C lly, daughter and heiress of a father 
said to be worth two millions of dollars. 0 says ours is not a democratic 
country? The father made his money in the tobacco business ; has been a 
bankrupt, ved himself an honorable man by paying all his debts with 
interest when the tide turned in his favor. Since then he has become one of the 
wealthiest menin the city. The marriage of his daughter drew ther an 
assembly equal in beauty and magnificence to that of a daughter of the Roths- 
childs. And the presents, among which was a superb gold breakfast set, and 
a set of diamonds, almost equal to those of Mrs. Colonel Thorne, were worthy 
of royalty itself. A regalia, presented to Archbishop Hughes for the occasion, 
cost one thousand dollars ; and altogether the affair presented a fine specimen 
of the nobie generosity and costly profusion which characterizes our native 
sovereigns, each ‘‘ to the manor born.’’ 
ON DITS. 


There is Speaatiing contagious in a wedding. If one comes off several more 
are sure to follow ; in fact it seems to have become an epidemic in New York 
this spring. Croaking old maids talk of young men being afraid to marry 
since hoops came in fashion. Why, weddings have followed each other so 
thick and fast that hardly a marriageable lady is left, and out of the few there 
is an on dit that the beautiful niece of the United States District Attorney 
is to be subtracted early in June, while farther up Fifth Avenue, the 3d of 
the same month is to witness the transfiguration of two pretty Robins into 
dignified wives and matrons. Lafayette Place also contributes a rose to this 
favored month. And Second Avenue is contemplating with serenity the pluck- 
ing of its loveliest flower and laying it in the breast of young Winter—hoff. 
Brooklyn, our neighboring city, is also awake, and scarcely has the charm- 
ing Miss Beene passed for ever from the maiden crowd, ere her early friend, 
the daughter of one of our wealthiest publishers, is affianced, and will give 
her hand away to a gay cavalier before the month of June is passed away. 


MADAME CORA DE WILHORST. 


We are sorry to hear that this young and favorite artiste, whose farewell 
concerts previous to her departure for Europe are the musical topic in the 
fashionable world, lies very ill, and it is feared will be unable to proceed on 
her journey for some time. She has never efitirely recovered the severe at- 
tack of brain fever which interrupted her operatic engagement, and physicians 
fear a dangerous relapse as a consequence of over excitement or severe study. 


WHERE SHALL WE GO FOR THE SUMMER? 


Is getting to be an interesting question ; everybody is tired of fashionable 
watering places with their concomitants of exorbitant prices, miserable accom- 
modations, dusty rides, and terrific toilettes. In our blistering climate people 
want repose, quiet, a chance to “ lay off,’ without regard to the niceties of 
costume, under some deep overhanging rock, a ‘“ shadow in a weary land,’ 
where all natural sounds blend together in a deep, low murmur, and the sea 
washes the rocks at one’s feet. But the idea of rusning from heated brick 
and mortar, stone pavements and all the tiresome conventionalities of city 
life, to a woeden barracks surrounded by hot sand, feeding on a minimum 
quantity of tough, greasy beefsteak, and being obliged to dress or rather 
change one’s dress three times more frequently than would be considered 
en regle at the court of Louis Napoleon, with the thermometer at ninety- 
five in the shade, is not according to our ideas of wisdom or comfort, and we 
rather think that a good many people are getting to be of the same opinion. 
We remember only one spot, and that is in Connecticut, which realized our 
idea of summer enjoyment. Dear old ‘Uncle Malachi,’’ what a magnificent 
table he kept, and what sherry coblers! Everything about the house seemed 
to partake the old gentleman’s generous, jovial spirit. The poultry laughed 
and grew fat ; the fruis was more luscious and juicy ; the ice lasted longer, 
and the water was colder ; the bread was whiter, and the cake lighter than 
we ever saw them before or since ; the very swings in the noble old trees went 
higher and easier, so the children said, and they ought to know, for they 
swung in them the whole day long. Then the rocks on the beach, where one 
could sit and fish in the quiet shade and listen to the musical dropping of 
waters, or the occasional splash of oars, or anon the dash of the waves, as 
they leaped up the rocks at one’s feet. But then with all its attractions 
Uncle Malachi’s is not fashionab.e, board is only a dollar a day and no fees ; 
and a calico or muslin dress is sometimes seen at the dinner table. ‘‘Ugh! 
frightful, how could you tell us of such a place?’’ exclaims some fashionable 
belle. 








PETS FOR LADIES. 
We have often heard of holding puppies in leading strings as being a favorite 
diversion with ladies, but we have only lately seen them on the promenade, 
and we believe the practice of engaging their attendance in public is only just 


becoming fashionable. The most recherché are of the spaniel breed, and the 
size of a plump kitten. Round the neck is a small gold collar to which blue 
ribbons are attached and a long silk cord, cherry color, by which the young 


lady holds and leads him. They are very trisky and playful, full of antics 
which seem to delight their young mistresses, and we doubt not but they w ill 
become the rage. ‘ 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
ROMANCE IN ENGLISH HIGH-LIFE. 
WE are apt to look upon the strange incidents which form the inte- 
rest of the popular fiovels as the pure invention of the author’s 
brain; but the following incident proves the verity of the old saw, 
that truth is stranger than fiction. A few years since the eldest 
son of one of the noblest families in England, the heir to a duke- 
dom, conceived a violent affection for a young and beautiful girl in 
the very humblest walks of life. Although ignorant in a measure, 
she had been virtuously instructed, and the young lover, regardless 
of position and of the opinion of the world, wedded the rustic 
beauty privately and took her with him to Paris. For two or three 
years it was perpetual honeymoon, but he was repeatedly urged to 
return home, and by degrees the want of educational refinement in 
his wife was deeply felt by the young husband. He did not love her 
less; but he felt that she was unfit to preside in his family house, 
and the thought preyed upon his mind and made him moody and 
thoughtful. She, made watchful and intelligent by love, at once 
divined the cause, and determined upon her course. She persuaded 
him to accede to the request of his parents, and return home, which 
he accordingly did. For a year or two they corresponded regularly, 
but she never urged him to come to her, and at the end of the se- 
cond year he heard of her no more. A year or so afterwards his 
father died, and he became possessor of the noble title and bound- 
less estates. Still his position was an embarrassing one. His mo- 
ther and relations constantly pressed him to marry, and he could 
give no plausible reason for refusing to do so; but his old love was 
strong upon him, and he determined to end his difficulties and to 
seek out his wife. He sought her in Paris, but she had left, and he 
finally traced her to Rome, but there he lost all intelligence of her. 
In this dilemma he called upon Lady E , a near relation, then 
residing in Rome, to interest her and engage her to help him in his 
search. She listened to his story with deep interest, and assured 
him of her assistance. But previous to his departure she wished to 
introduce him to a friend in whom she took a deep interest. The 
lady appeared: the gentleman, absorbed by his own cares, was in- 
different, and did not raise his eyes. But something in the tremu- 
lous tones of the lady’s voice seemed to arouse in him recollections 
of the past, and raising his eyes from the ground he saw before him 
the being he was in search of, his own true wife. The joy of that 
meeting was to deep for words, and his love became idolatry when 
he learned her devotion and self-sacrifice to become worthy of him 
and the position he had given her. It seems that the very day he 
left Paris she commenced to study earnestly, and in two years— 
aided by her natural refinement, her deep love and the soundness of 
the cause, she had made wonderful progress, when hearing that 
Lady E , a relation of her husband’s, was in Paris, she deter- 
mined to make her the confidant of her trials and her hopes, and to 
gain her countenance and advice. In Lady E she found not 
only a true friend but a true woman, who sympathized with her sin- 
cerely, and gave her every hope of a happy termination to her trou- 
bles. When her husband found her she was by every grace and 
accomplishment fitted to adorn his house. How her chastened na- 
ture blessed that home may be readily imagined. None who view 
that regal woman, noble in grace, intelligence and beauty, could 
trace in her presence her struggles in early life and her weary steps 
upward. But dignity sits easy upon the brow of one who has won 
it from fate by patience, trustfulness and earnest self-sacrifice. 
SAUSAGE LOTTERY. 

The Paris shopkeeper is great in resources. They are all artists in 
a greater or lesser degree. Whether business was getting slack or 
not in the sausage line we are unable to determine, but certain it is 
that Monsieur the sausage-maker determined to create an excite- 
ment, and thus increase his business. He effected his purpose by 
advertising that one sausage in every fifty made would contain a 
gold dollar! Since the announcement r Bond have surfeited 











upon dog and horse meat, and as so few dollars have been found, it 
is supposed that most of them have been swallowed in the mad haste 
of the greedy gold hunters. 

THE SHADOW OF MARIO. 
Everyone remembers Miss Coutts, famous no less for her personal 








eccentricities than for her determined pursuit of the beautiful Mario. 
Everyone will be interested in 1 that she has tired of the 
chase—that she has abandoned the pursuit, and has beat a retreat 
and found an asylum in the heart and arms of a gallant captain of 
the line in the British army. Her long and self-sacrificing journeys 
are brought to a happy termination, and the magnificent Grisi cen 
sleep in peace, assured that her Mario will not be taken forcib'y 
a. her. Who will pay preposterous premiums to hear Mario 
now 
THE DIAMOND STUDS. 


The ladies of Paris are wonderful for their finesse, but with all their 
natural gifts in that particular, woman’s charming and pardonable 
vanity sometimes destroys their finest and most delicately-conceived 
finesses, as the following little history will show. A certain fine 
lady of Paris, the wife of a high official of well-known honor and 
integrity, has long been celebrated, among other little failings, for 
her greedy desire for ‘“‘ accumulation,” and her rapacity for seizin 
the spoils of those she had vanquished. Her husband had shrew 
suspicions of her ‘little peculiarities’ — although husbands are 
generally the last to be informed of them—and consequently kept a 
watchful eye upon her movements. Now, this lady had recently 
received, as a reward for her influence in procuring a certain award, 
a magnificent pair of diamond sleeve-buttons. But to wear them 
without calling from her husband an inquiry as to the how and 
where she got them, she was at a loss to conceive. The desire to 
discomfit her female friends, by the display of these rare and costly 
gems, became intense and irrepressible. In despair she sought the 
jeweller, hoping that he could suggest some way of placing the 
gems among her other ornaments so that they would attract a 
woman’s eye, but pass unnoticed by the less-observant glance of her 
dear mari. To her unfeigned astonishment and delight the jeweller 
told her that her husband had just ordered a magnificent bracelet, 
that he had bargained for the number of diamonds it was to con- 
tain, and for the price to be paid. The size was exactly that of her 
own wrist !—what was she to suppose? What could she suppose 
otherwise than that her dear and indulgent lord intended this ex- 
quisite bracelet for her féte or birthday, which was rapidly approach- 
ing. Where was the harm, then, of placing the magnificent diamonds 
from her sleeve-buttons among the other jewels which were to adorn 
the bracelet? Her husband would know nothing of the change, and 
the darling desire of her heart would be accomplished. It was done. 
Her féte day arrived, and with beating heart she awaited the 
arrival of her husband and—the bracelet. The husband came, but, 
alas! instead of the bracelet he presented her with a gold enamel 
comb, after the style adopted by the Empress, but not a tithe of the 
bracelet. We can well imagine the rage and indignation of this 
much-injured woman. The poor, but, of course, atrocious husband, 
was utterly confounded. What had he done? was it wrong to make 
a present to one’s own wife? The explanation came at last. ‘This 
bracelet was procured for the French Ambassador at a northern 
court, to present to the principal dancer of the opera. It had already 
reached its destination, and the diamonds of the poor lady formed 
a brilliant feature in the fascinating poses which nightly entrance 
the habitués of the grand opera at St. P. . 


THE BABY PRINCESS. 


The news of the advent of this little stranger had scarcely been 
promulgated before the practical people of the country began to 
estimate the amount of the additional burden its coming would 
entail in the shape of appropriation, provision, &c., &c. But that 
the people love and respect their Queen, even while their pockets 
are touched, is proved by the following anecdote: 

‘On the announcement of the birth of the royal princess on 
Tuesday evening, between the performances of the music by the 
Crystal Palace band, at the Royal Colosseum, in the Regent’s Park, 
in the presence of nearly 2,000 people, Dr. Bachhoffner, the mana- 
ger of the establishment, made his appearance, in front of the or- 
chestra, in the place usually occupied by Mr. Manns, the leader, 
and stated, amidst breathless silence, that he had a communication 
to make, which he had no doubt would be hailed with that loyalty 
and affection for the sovereign which was ever the characteristic of 
the British people. He had to announce that her most gracious 
Majesty the Queen had given birth to a princess, and that her Ma- 
jesty was considered in a state of safety. The entire audience rose 
en masse, and tremendous cheering rang through the building for 
several minutes. ‘The furore with which the announcement was 
received having subsided, Dr. Bachhoffner continued:—He was 
sure they would not object to do honor to the event by permitting 
the Crystal Palace band and the vocalists of the establishment to 
perform ‘God save the Queen.” (Tremendous cheering.) Not 
being an oratorio night, he regretted that the powerful chorus of 
the Colosseum were not in attendance, but he had no doubt what- 
ever that the crowded, highly respectable, and loyal audience with 
which they were honored that evening would amply supply its place. 
(Loud and continued applause.) In a few minutes the Crystal Pa- 
lace band struck up the national anthem, the solo parts being sung 
by Miss Susan Cole, Miss Clara Mackenzie, and Mr. George Buck- 
land, the chorus being sustained by the band and the entire au- 
dience. The last verse was re-demanded, and at its conclusion the 
vast assemblage indulged in according to themselves and their 
leaders three distinct rounds of hearty and enthusiastic applause. 





GLEANINGS OF ART INTELLIGENCE. 


Madame Ristori has appeared in Alfieri’s ‘‘ Ottavia,’’ at Paris, 
with great success.—M. Pisani, of Venice, has been fined 700,000 
lire for selling the picture, ‘‘The Tent of Darius,’’ to the National 
Gallery.—M. Roger, the tenor, will visit London this season.—The 
ruins of Covent Garden Theatre are now in process of removal. ‘ihe 
work began on Saturday, April 4th, and the sale of the material 
commenced on Monday. The first stone of the projected new edifice 
will, it is stated, be laid early in June, when Prince Albert is 
expected to officiate at the ceremony.—Mdlle. Piccolomini will 
make her first appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre this season, in 
the part of the Vivandiere in Donizetti’s ‘‘ Figlia del Reggimento,”’ 
and in the course of a short time, ‘‘ Don Giovanni” will unite both 
Spezia and Piccolomini, in combination with Ortolani; who has 
already arrived from Madrid. Mdlle. Alboni, whose arrival is 
expected in a few days, will further add to the already great 
attraction of the company.—The foundation stone for the equestrian 
statue of the late Beaperer Nicholas has recently been laid at 
St. Petersburg. The execution of this statue has been entrusted 
to Baron Klodt, while the Academician Ramasanow is to do the 
four relievi, and the Academician Salemann the four caryatides and 
the ornamental work. The height of the whole monument will be 
forty-eight feet.—The collection of ancient pictures at the great 
exhibition of art treasures at Manchester, which is very large and 
valuable, will be exhibited in the south gallery. It has been placed 
under the charge of Mr. Scharf, jun., who has adopted a somewhat 
novel plan in its arrangement. He has proceeded upon the broad prin- 
ciple of devoting one entire wall to the works of the Italian and Spanish 
masters, and the other to the productions of Germany, Flanders, 
England, and all countries foreign to Spain and Italy. But that is 
not all. The pictures on both sides of the gallery are arranged in 
chronological order, so that the works of each master of Italy or 
Spain are placed opposite those of a painter belonging to some 
other country who lived in the same period. Angelico da Fiesole, 
for example, is opposed to John Van Eyck, Rubens to Guido, and 
Vandyke to Velasquez. The lesser divisions of schools, which are 
those of Tuscany, Siena, Naples, Umbria, Cologne, Flanders, 
Saxony, and Nuremberg, are marked by being kept in distinct 
groups, and arranged for the most part in parallel lines one over 
the other. The committee has arranged with Messrs. Colnaghi to 
produce a photographic series of the exhibition.—Professor Lessing, 
of Dasseldorf, is now occupied on a large picture, which has been 
ordered by the King of Prussia. The subject is the seizing of 
‘Pope Pasqual” by the order of the Emperor Henry V.—The 
Duke of Coburg-Gotha has dedicated his last opera to Fraulein 
Marie Seebach, the celebrated German actress, who has lately been 
creating such a furore among the staid Dutchmen of Amsterdam 
The duke presented Mdlle. Seebach at the same time with the 
medal for art, and invested her with the Ernest order of Art and 
Science.—M. Halevy, the composer, is announced as the new writer 
of the musical feuilleton of La Presse.—Letters from Vienna an- 
nounce that the celebrated singer Staudigl, who has veen for a long 
time confined in a madhouse, is now in a worse state than ever; his 
mental excitement had a few days ago reached such a pitch, that he 
was obliged to be confined in a straight-waistcoat. All hopes of his 
recovery, or even amelioration, are now given up; indeed, his 
speedy dissolution may be looked for every day. 





NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Tron Pargr.—We had recently (says the Liv 1 Albion) an 
opportunity of inspecting a sample of sheet iron prepared by Bessemer’s pro- 
cess. It was remarkable for its t tenacity and beautifi —_] but more 
especially for the ess to which it had been wrought. Indeed, it had more 
the appearance cf g) paper than sheet-iron, and suggested the possibility 
of our some day seeing an iron newspaper. 

CaRrRiaGEs.—An improvement has been made by a Mr. Curtis, of 
London, by which carriages are enabled to run either upon railroads, tram- 
ways, or common roads. The is made with wheels to run‘on common 
roads, but somewhat wider than usual. And to cause the wheels tq keep on 
the rails (when running thereon) there are additional smaller wheels to the 
carriage suitable for running on the rails, and these additional wheels are 
capable, by suitable apparatus, of being raised or lowered. 


Tue NEPHELESCOPE.—This is an instrument invented by Dr. 
Bagot for making observations on the clouds. It consists of a circular piece of 
plate glass, on which are painted sixteen points of the compass, with lines 
connecting the opposite points, all meeting at a common centre. By fixing 
this into a framework, or in the top of a hut, with the N set to true north, the 
observer sitting under if, with his head resting on the back of a chair (to in- 
sure an immovable position to the eye,) the motion of any cloud may be care- 
fully viewed, and its direction ascertained, by noting with which line of the 
instrument its movement corresponds. 


IMPROVEMENT IN Hats.—Certain arrangements of double bodied 
hats are made for securing proper fitting to the head, and due ventilation. The 
body of the hat is made in the usual way, but an inner separate body is at- 
tached toit atthe crown. This inner piece carries the usual fitting band at its 
lower loose edge, and, when the hat is on, an air space is left all round the 
head, between the inside of the hat and the outside of the inner shell, from the 
brim to the crown. The loose shell is perforated, and a small air passage is 
formed in the centre of the crown, so that free ventilation is secured. 


O11 Gas.—An improvement has been made by a Mr. Clarke, of 
London, in the manufacture of illuminating gas. His object is to provide 
means for enabling servants and ships’ crews to manufacture gas in an eco- 
nomical and efficient manner. The patentee provides a gas yielding oil, which 
does not contain oxygen and sulphur. The oil he prepares by distilling bog- 
head coal, or other bituminous substance, in a retort, heated to a dull red 
heat, and, as the vapor comes over, he condenses it in any well known man- 
ner. This oil he applies in its crude state to the production of illuminating 
gas, by causing it to flow in a small stream on to lumps of firebrick, coke, or 
other porous matter, placed in a suitable retort set in a furnace. 








INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


Ir is calculated that the clergy cost the United States $12,000,000 
annually ; the criminals, $40,000,000 ; the lawyers, $70,000,000 ; and liquors, 
$200,000,000 

MASSACHUSETTS RAILROADS.—It appears by a tabular statement 
in the Boston Advertiser, of eight of tne principal railroads of Massachusetts 
terminating at Boston that the aggregate annual gross income has increased 
from $5,085,922 in 1851, to $7,330,275 in 1856, or at the rate of 44 per cent. ; 
while the working expenses have increased in the same period from $2,671,164 
in 1851, to $4,327,177 in 1856, or at the rate of 65 per eent. ; and the net income 
from $2,414,755 in 1851, to $2,982,972 in 1856, or 19 per cent. only. 


SLAIN BY WAR.—It has been computed from the very best calcula- 
tions that can be made, that about 14,000,000,000 of human beings have 
perished in war since the world began. This is a number of which we cannot 
form an adequate conception. I have been trying to get hold of it, but I did 
not succeed. The number is beyond the grasp of my intellect. I cannot with 
my mind’s eye distinctly see 14,000,000,000 as Ican 100, or a 1,000, or even 
10,000. Itis equal to about eighteen times the present estimated population of 
the globe. I find that to count as rapidly as I can, and speak aloud, and dis- 
tinguish the numbers one, two, and three, &., I cannot average more than 
three a second. Let any one try the experiment, and he will find it very 
difficult and fatiguing to do this for an hour together. Now, how long would 
it take a man, counting day and night, at this rate, to number the killed in 
war. He would count 180 in a minute ; 10,800 inan hour ; 259,200 in a day ; 
94,608,000 ina year; and, consequently, to be exact, the time it would take 
him to count the 14,000,000,000 w: uld be 147 years, 11 months, 22 days, 18 
hours, 17 minutes, 46% seconds. Or it would take four men, counting twelve 
hours a day, a fraction less than 74 years. If all the corpses of those who have 
fallen victims to war were laid one after another across a road, allowing three 
feet to each body and the space between it and the next, the road would be 
nearly 8,000,000 miles long, i.e., to be exact, 7,945,555,511. This road would 
run round the world 318 times. Only think, more than 318 belts of dead 
e'reling the globe. For a man to step over all these bodies, proceeding night 
and day at the rate of ten miles an hour, would occupy more than 454 years, 
or if he should travel 12 hours a day at the rate of three miles, it would take 
him 681 years. I have made these calculations that we may try to get hold of 
the number 14,000,000,000, but for my part I cannot do it, says a writer in the 
Olive Branch. 


It is said that the London Journal, an illustrated weekly, retailed 
at two cents a copy, has the enormous circulation of 600,000 a week. 


The bank note circulation of the United States at present is esti- 
mated to represent about $190,000,000. 


Ick TrapE.—The Boston Board of Trade state of the ice busi- 
ness, that in 1806 we exported but one cargo of 130 tons, but in 1856 we 
exported 363 cargoes, in the aggregate of 146,000 tons. The value of the sales, 
at home and abroad, now approach a million dollars, and the business calls for 
the use of other articles, such as shavings, sawdust and rice chaff, to the 
value of $25,000, which were not only worthless before, but were a cost to get 
rid of. The committee on that subject says: ‘‘The average rate of freights 
paid for ice shipped at Boston is $2,50 per ton, clean and clear to the ship 
owner ; therefore he received from this trade last year $465,000, (a large 
interest !) and probably more profit than any other interest whatever in the 
business. Railroads and wagons were paid $100,000; laborers $160,000; towns 
for taxes of ice privileges and ice in store $1,500; and wharves $20,000 to 
$25,000. There are 93 wagons and about 150 horses employed in distributing 
ice in Boston and vicinity; 60,000 tons are thus retailed, supplying 18,000 

milies, hotels, stores and factories. The whole cost on board of ice shipped 
at Boston is estimated at $300,000. What it produces to the operators in th 
trade must be leit to conjecture. The bodies of water in the vicinity now con 
tributing ice have been held and are taxed as the property of the abuttor# 
and have been growing in value as the trade advanced.”’ , 








MUCH WISDOM IN LITTLE SPACE. 
Doc Days. — The period between the 24th July and the 24t 


August ; so called because the dog-star (Sirius) during this period rises with 
the sun; and the heat, which is usually mest oppressive at this season, was 
formerly ascribed to the conjunction of this star with the solar luminary. 


DomEspAY OR DoomspAy Book. — A book or record made by 
order of William the Conqueror, which now remains in the Exchequer, and 
consists of two volumes; a large folio'and a quarto; the former contains a 
survey of all the lands in most of the counties of England, and the latter com- 
prehends some counties that were not then surveyed. The ‘‘ Book of Domes- 
day’’ was begun by five justices, assigned for that purpose in each county, in 
the year 1081 and finished in 1086. It was of such authority, that the Con- 
queror himself submitted, in some cases wherein he was concerned, to be 
determined by it. Camden calls it the Tax-Book of King Wil iam, and it was 
further called Magna Rolla. There 4s likewise a third Domesday Book made 
by command of the Conqueror ; and also a fourth, being an abridgment of the 
other books. 

Dryaps, in the heathen mythology, a sort of deities or nymphs, 
which the ancients thought inhabited groves and woods. They differed trom 
the Hamadryads, these latter being attached to some particular tree with 
which they were born, and with which they died ; whereas the Dryads were 
goddesses of trees and woods in general. 

Durex Scuoo..—In painting, this school, generally speaking, is 
founded on a faithful representation of nature, without attention to selection 
or refinement. The ideas are usually low, and the figures local and vulgar, 
Its merit lies in coloring and drawing with extreme fidelity what was before the 


eye of the artist. The pothouse, the workshop, or the drunken revels of un- 
intellectual boors, seem to have furnished its principal subjects. The great 
appearance of reality infused into its productions induced Hagedora to call it 
the School of Truth. Notwithstanding its deficiency in all that tends to raise 
the mind, it has gained an unspeakable lustre from its great head, Rembrandt 
van Rhyn, to whose name may be added those of De Leide, Heemskirk, Polem- 


burg, Wouvermans (an exception to our general observations), Gerard Dow, 
Mieris, and Vandevelde, &c. 

ELEUTHERIA, in Grecian antiquity, a festival celebrated at Platza, 
in memory of the defeat of Mardonius, the general of Xerxes ; and in honor of 
those who gallantly sacrificed their lives for the liberty of their country. It 
was held every fifth year, when prizes were contended for. 





INTERESTING INCIDENT IN PAPER MAKING.—A few days since 

ays a correspondent) we were short of paper wanted for an extra demand, 
and could not find any of the size and quality that would suit us ; we were re- 
commended to call on James Gaunt, of our city, as the only one that could 
furnish paper at short notice. Mr. James Gaunt is one of the oldest paper 
manufacturers in this city, anda son of old Scotia; and we gave him the order at 
three o’clock p. m. on Friday, the 27th of April, to have the paper the next 
day. Mr. Gaunt at once telegraphed to his mill at Trenton, N. J., and had the 
paper here the next day by two o’clock P.M. by express. When the order was 
given the materials were in the pulp, and had to be made, sized, callendered, 
finished through the night, and sent from the mill at eleven o’clock a.m. by 
New Jersey railroad. The paper had not yet got cold from the heat of the 
steam drying operation when it came to@ur office. There were twenty-five 
reams of it, weighing 1,700}, measuring 55,200 feet or one mile in length, and 
made at the rate of sixty feet per minute. This weuld be thought impossible 
a few years ago. 
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It ts generally admitted that no Paper has ever been uced in 
this country which can at all compare with the TELUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 

is Mustrated with a rapidity hitherto 
unattempted in this country. 


It has portraits of all the living celebrities, New Charches, Public 
Buildings, and Arts and Sci are duly da. It con- 
tains the best Original Romauces of the day, beautifully illustrated, 
short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and the Latest Foreign News up to 
the hour of going to press. Without losing its hitherto distinctive 

of a newspaper, it will assume much more of a literary 
nature. In addition to the above features it will have thrilling 
a Lh i jons, useful hints to 
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everybody, and the greatest possible variety of miscellaneous read- 
ing matter, While the editorial force and talent of the Paper will 
be imcreaged the artistic skill will not be diminished. In every de- 
partment it will be without a rival on this Continent. 
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“ Equal to anything of Thackeray’s.” 
OUT AT LAST. 
THIS BAY PUBLISHED: 
THE GREAT LONDON NOVEL, 
(From Early Sheets,) 


qk“ AND FOOLS: 


oR 
FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA. 
A BATIRICAL NOVEL OF LONDON LIFE, 


BY 
E. M. WHITTY, 
(The Stranger in Parliament.) 
A fine 12mo. edi.ion handsomely bound in cloth and {illustrated ; 
430 pages. Price $1 25. 
From the London Atheneum, 

“Bohemia, as we suppose every one is aware, is a cant word for 
a section of London—the part inhabited by clever fellows wit 1 much 
reputation, and pretty women with very little; by the classes who 
are reputed to ‘ live by their wits’—journalists and politicians, artiste 
and dancers. Mr. Whitty’s story moves in this region, and takes 
its colors, What the story is we shall not hint, except to say that it 
is vigorous, fragmentary, and dramatic enough for Alexandre Du- 


mas.”’ 
QUAINTNESS, SATIRE AND AMUSEMENT, 
CONTENTS ; 

It’s Good to be Merry and Wise, &c; Forced Orange Blossom; A 
Wedding Ring too Smajl; The Faster you Eat the Peach the Sooner 
you Come to @e Stone; Lares in Fiannel; Lake Scenery ; Dinner 
Diseourse ; Treasure Trove ; Weak Sone and Strong Fathers; But- 
terfly Life ; Dinner and Dessert ; Londen Lermits ; Philosophic Gos- 
sip; Idle Busybodies ; Purple Glasses in Bohemia; The Law of Di- 
vorce ; Night; Morning; A Mad Story; A True-Love Story; Mar- 
riage Against the Mode ; Contrasts in Toilets ; Bohemian Language ; 
A Stranger in Parliament ; A Widowed Life ; Bachelor Life ; Facts 
and Futilities ; Morning and Evening Calls ; Brothers ; Back Streets 
in Bohemia ; Man Hunting; The Club—a Quarrel ; Cartridges and 
Papllottes at Boulogne; Incoherent; Near the Clouds; Judge and 
Prisoner on Trial ; One Moral of a Story ; Anti-Bohemia ; Concluding ; 
After Rasselas. 

A SATIRICAL NOVEL 
of the most brilliant character, combining a racy expose of certain 
literary and artistic cliques in London, together with a story and 
plot which, for quaintness and interest, has been compaiei to the 
CHRISTIE JOBNSTONE AND Peo WorrincTon oF, CHARLES Reap, 
The demand ior this famous production having already exhausted 
the first edition, the Publishers are compelled to announce that 
orders received after this date will be filled from the 
SECOND EDITION, 

which is now in press. 

A liberal discount to Bookeellers, when ordered in quantities. 

Send on your orders, 

First Come, First Served. 

Sold by Agents on the Cars, and all Booksellers. Sent carefully 

by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers and Beoksellers, 
No. 310 Broadway, New York. 
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oR, 
3,700 THINGS WORTH KNOWING, 
Informs you how to clean Furniture—take care of pet Animals—how 
to make Ornamental Vases, by the 
NEW ART OF PORCHOMANIE; 
Wax Work, and other fancy employments for the ladies. 


INQUIRE WITHIN 
Gives complete directions how to Wash, Starch and Iron well ; how 
to keep the Eyes, Hair, Teeth and Complexion in perfect order ; and 
it contains so many valuable and useful Recipes, that an enumera- 
tion of them requires 
SEVENTY-TWO COLUMNS OF FINE TYPE FOR THE INDEX. 











INQUIRE WITHIN 
Is no collection of ancient sayings and receipts, but the whole is 
fresh and new, and sulted to the present time. As a book to keepin 
the family for reference it is unequalled, comprising as it does all 
kinda of Books of Infermation in a single volume. 
Published by GARRETI, DICK & FITZGERALD, 
No, 18 Ann street, New York. 
Also for sale by all Bookseliers in this place. 
Copies of the abeve book sent by mail, on receipt of $1, 
to any address Free of Postage. 
Reliable Agents wanted to canvass for “ [Inquire Wiraty.” 
Send Cash Orders to the Publishers, 15 


CHUBERTH & CO.’S great MUSIC DEPOT— 
removed to St. Nicholas Hotel, cor. Broadway (entrance Spring 
street, No. 98)—offer the largest stock in the United States (one 
million works), beside 25,000 of our own Publications. Those want- 
ing good Music are invited to select from our spacious store, or cor- 
respond with us. Catalogues gratis. 73-76 
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any Bookseller or News Agent. 


EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLIE’: GAZETTE OF FASHION. It is the only | 
reliable authority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding, | 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles. Can be had at 
all Bookstores. 
| 
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New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks, or other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION, It is the only 
reliable authority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles, Can be had at 
all Bookstores. 


FINE ARTS. 


GOUPIL & CQ., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLO&MER, 
BrosDway, New Yors. 
Engravings, Oil Psintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c, 
127 


-_--- 


REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 


DA@UERREOTYPES 
AMBROTYPES. 
588 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
HALLOTYPES. 


JOHN BISHOP HALL, 
The Inventor and Patentee of the Ha..ioryrs, would respectfully 
inform the Public that his gallery is at 
FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF AB’ 
685 Broadway, and that he has no connection 
lishment. 


[Traan EOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
at the ROOT Photographic and Fine Art Gallery, 363 Broapway, 
corner Franklin street. 
FARIS & ERWIN, Proprietors. 


REAT and UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS.— 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. DISCOUNT 
In fine class Engravings will be made until further notice on all 
CASH PURCHASES of 
LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE-FRAMES, 
ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c., &c., 
whioh will be sold, independently of the reduction, at the LowEsT 
MARKET PRicEs, and the privilege of selecting said deduction from 
an immense stock and great variety of 
FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
GIVEN TO EACH PURCHASER, 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & O©0., 
No, 358 Broapway, N, Y. 





T. 
with any other estab- 
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ta AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPH !-— 


THIS UNEQUALED PICTURE, 
TAKEN BY 
BROTHERS, 
233 Broadway, 
(Four Doors above the Astor House.) 
NINE MEDALS AWARDED, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 











SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USES 
ECGa' 2 = T AIRON. 
Ist. It is the cheapest preparation for the 

hair ever nade. 

2d. It is pronounced by all to be the most beneficial. 

3d. It is the most agreeable to use. 

4th. It is the cleanest and most carefully prepared. 

5th. {t is the most highly perfumed. 

6th. [t is the only article that never fails to give entire 
satisfaction. 

The immense sale of the | ATHAIRON—nearly 1,000,000 
bottles per year—attests its excellence and universal popu- 
larity. Sold by all dealers, everywhere, for 25 cents per 

tele. HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 

Proprietors and Perfumers, 
63 Liberty st., New York. 


EAD “OTELIA CLAYTON,” now publish- 
» ing in FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. The monthly part for June, containing 
Nos. 72, 73, 74, 75, with the whole of this beautiful Tale 
yet published, is now ready. Order of any Bookseller or 
News Agent. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS operate upon all the 
organs which furnish the elements of the 
blood, and through them upon the blood itself; purifying 
it, regulating its flow, and rendering it a fit and healthy 
means of sustaining and renewinr the whole physical 
fabric. Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York, and by all druggists, at 25 cts., 63 cts., and $1 
per box. 76 
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FoR A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

POR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Peetoral. 

FOR HEADACH:« take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 


All Druggists sell them everywhere. 12mo 35-86 
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IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’s great Wig and Hair 
Repository, 565 Broadway, sole office for the sale of his 
celebrated Hair Dye, warranted not to stain the skin nor 
burn the hair. Orders through Express attended to with 
punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. Please eut this 
out. 12mo 28-75 
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RE YOU GETTING BALD ?—Do you wish 
your hair to be soft andsilky ? Mothers, shall 
your children have good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s cele- 
brated Hyperion Fluid. Should the color be unpleasing, 
Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye wiil magically change it to a black 
or brown of the most natural description. For the com- 
plexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unrivalled. These 
articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold by the 
proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and Agents throughout the 
world. alt w 
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DYSPEPSIA, FORERUNNER OF CONSUMPTION, 


is cured without purging, by taking 
YHICHESTER’S DYSPEPSIA SPECIFIC, 
Mave From SimpLe GARDEN VeGEeTALLEes,—One to three drops 
in water, up the deficiency in the gastric juices, 
causing Sick Headache and Costiveness to 
disappear. 50 cents per bottie uli Druggists, and by the Propric- 
tors, CHICHESTER & CO. | street, New York 
N. B.—In cases of Diarrh@a and Sea 38 it is 
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HE COMET MAY NOT DESTROY THE 
Earru, but it is already absorbing so much el tal heat as 
to seriously {nterfere with the health of «ll warm-blooded animals. 
The murrain in Bv~ 7pe and the same, or a similar affection, is 
already seriously th ning the live stock of the farmers: 
“On hb and mules the affection first began. 
And last the vengeful arrows fixed in man.’ 
This warns us to beware; but with 
« PRANDRETH’S PILLS 
in our possession, rendy on the first appearance of sickness, we 
shali pass through the dange- without injury. L.t no prejudice 
prevail against experience. 
Sold at No. 43 Brandreth Building ; also at No. 52 Division — 





Brooklyn agency, No. 175 Fulton street. 


ANTILLAS! 
MANTILLAS!! 
MANTILLAS !!! 
FSTRA INDUCEMENTS 
FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 
Asingle Mantilla ‘ 
at the whelesale price. 
FIVE THOUSAND MANTILLAS 
are now on sale 
at the following 
extraordinary prices: 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 
at Three Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Six Dollars. 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 
at Four Dollars; 
° Regular retail price, Eight Dollars. 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 
at Five Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Ten Dollars. 
1,000 Black Moiré Antique Mantillas 
at Six Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Twelve Dollars. 
1,000 Elegant Black Silk Mantillas 
at Eight Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Fifteen Dollars. 
This extraordinary inducement is offered in consequence 
of the unparalleled lateness of the season, and the 
almost total stagnation 


of 
THE WESTERN WHOLESALE TRADE. 
Believing in that system of business which recommends 
the conversion of surplus Stock into 
ready Cash, 
AT ANY SACRIFICE, 
in preference to keeping it on the shelves, or selling it at 
full price on long and uncertain credit, the Subscriber re- 
spectfully presents the above list of 
REDUCED PRICES 
to the Ladies of New York and the 
Country generally, 
assuring them that the fullest reliance may be placed 
on the statement here set forth. 
GEO. BULPIN, 


361 Broadway. 
Orders from the country faithfully attended to. 
hae A magnificent assortment of the new 
‘¢ Mayflower Mantilla,”’ . 
of rich gray Moiré Antique, an article of surpassing 
beauty and novelty. 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.—In this prepara- 
tion we have all the restorative properiies of the root com- 
bined and concentrated in all their strength and efficacy; accordingly 
we find it resorted to in cases of scrofula, liver complaint, salt rheum, 
dyspepsia and genera! debility, with unprecedented success, as it 
speedily purifies the blood, restores to the stomach its tone, and im- 
bues with healthful impulses the entire organization. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton st, 
New York, 76 
THE BEST FILTER EVER MADE. 

Patented 1849. 


HIS APPARATUS CONSISTS OF A STOP 


Cock and WaTeR Fitter in combination ; and in point of 
conventence, efficiency and durability, is far superior to any other 
Filtering Arrangement ever offered to the public, 

For a period of six years this article has been constantly used bya 
large number of the citizens of New York, and in every instance 
given entire satisfaction ; in proof of which the names of well known 
and highly respectable gentlemen are respectfully offered. 

All the requirements of Filtering Water clear and pure, Cleansing 
the Filter from the coHection of impurities, Drawing Water Unfil- 
tered rapidly, and shutting the water off entirely, is obtained by 
simply turning the handle of the instrument in different positions, 
as designated on the top of the apparatus. 

The inconvenience of screwing on and off, turning upside down, 
&c., as well as the very great objection of choking up and becoming 
foul and offensive, heretofore invariably found in all the other filters, is 
by this arrangement entfrely obviated. 

The proprietor hereby fully warrants this filter to cleanse itself 
perfectly for any length of time, on reversing the handle according 
to the directions, and not to chokes up. 

. & C, BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, Proprietors, 

A liberal discount to the trade. 
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LIFE 
BRITISH COMME 
65 WALL street, New Yor. 


CAPITAL SURPLUS, 25,500,000, 
7 HE STABILITY OF THIS COMPANY IS 
undoubted. It has been in successful operation for 37 years, 
and has paid already to the families of parties insured $4,300,000. 
No extra charge tor crossing the Atlantic. 
Application can be made personally or by mail. 
GEO. M. KNEVIT'T, Acty. 


SINGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 

popularity of these machines may readily be understood when 

the fact is known that any good female operator can earn with one of 
them, 
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ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dress-maker, and each large family in 
the country, one of these machines would be invaluable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful iliustrated paper, is just 
published. It explains all particulars about sewing machines, It 
will be given gratis to all who applyfor it by letter or personally. 

I. M. SINGER & Co., 823 Broadway, New York, 0000 


I IETETIC SALERATUS.—Every housekeeper 

should feel the importance of preparing food for the household 
in the manner most conducive to health, especially Bread, Biscuit 
and Cake, which forms the greater part of our diet. For this pur- 
pose JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS is particularly recom- 
mended as being the ONLY SALEKATUS in use that is really safe to 
take into the stomach, It is deprived of all the caustic impurities so 
prominent in common Saleratus, while in point of nicety it excels 
the best baking soda, “The Ladies readily acknowledge this, atter 
trying it, and the steadily increasing demand bears practical testi- 
mony in its favor. 

Tell your grocer that he must get it for you; but see that it is put 
up in 1 Ib., 3g Ib., and 4 1b. packages, with the name of JAMES 
PYLE thereon, without which none is genuine. 

Manufacturing Depot, 114 Warren street, New York. 


ABORATORY OF FLOWERS.—Flower 
Farms at Nice, Italy, and at Mitcham, Surrey, England. 
PIESSE & LUBIN. 
FRANGIPANNI!!! STERNAL PERFUME. 
FRANGIPANNII!!! 
FRANGIPANNII!I! 
FRANGIPANNI!!! . 
FRANGIPANNI!!! POMADE, 
INGER & CO., Chemists, 399 Broac way, and all Druggists, &c. 
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by quacks and humbugs. 











ISK NOT THE LIVES OF YOUR CHIL- 
DREN by having in the house the poisonous insect Banes sold 
Lyon’s Magnetic Powder is the only 
article that will inevitably destroy bed-bugs, roaches, &c., and yet, 
as will be seen by the testimony of those great chemists, Reid and 
Chilton, printed on the wrapper, it cannot injure the stomach of a 
child. The price is now reduced to 25 cents retail, and wholesale 
prices in proportion. Lyon’s establishment is at 424 Broadway, 


HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 
very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use has proved 
it to be beyond comparison ; and, being a vegetable production, no 
injury can possibly be done to the skin. It is easily applied, and 
you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judges 
to tel! it from nature itself. Price, $1 and $1 50 per box. 
Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 000 











HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered tg the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, anc not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
the Mair, aud keeping the head clear from d wmdruff, &c. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the hair requires. Price, 50c, 
$1 per bottle. 
Made and so'd by FE. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores thr« hout the United States. 000 


HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, or FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion, and for curing Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns, &c. sure and sale 
for the Pilese—one washing will give tant reliel. After 
shaving, it is very soothing to the skin. It keeps the hands soft 
and white, and for a/i .nflammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per bottle. 
Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, 000 
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NICARAGUA. 
SERIOUS CHARGE AGAINST GEN. WALKER.—WARNING TO EMIGRANTS. 
(From the New York Sunday Times.) d 
LL persons d te to Nicara- 
gua, will please take notice that the late records of the fright- 

loss of among the officers and 
caused more from the ig of 
the army, than from the chance of battle or balls of the enemy. 

Over indulgence in the unripe fruits of the country, ¢ifference in 
food, exposure, fatigues, &c., ar a matter of course will produce 
serious bowel di , with symp similar to cholera ; and 
when we consider that the military doctors allowed an indiscrimi- 
nate use of opium in the treatment of these casee, we do not wonder 
at the terrible loss of life. Opium and all other narcotics are dan- 
gerous remedies in all cases of this sort. Convulsions, cong 
and inflammations will, in nine cases out of ten, follow its use, it 
is a dangerous remedy to use. More persons, during cholera 
here, were killed off by the injudicious use of opium than by the 
pestitence. Think of this, ye who have lost friends and relatives 

‘by the cholera,” and in future avoid it. Had General Walker, or 
his commissariat, supplied his medical store with Radway’s Ready 
Relief, the serious loss of life which has taken place—cutting off, in 
the flower of manhood, those noble, brave and gallant men—would 
not have occurred. 

In regard to eating pine apples, we would remark that the flesh of 
this fruit, unlike most otners, is of a h ‘z L t 
digestible and part utterly indigestible—and, when eaten, good and 
bad is devoured together. This it is that occasions the irritation of 
the h, and bseq olera, especially when a glass ef 
spirit or a dose of opium is taken after it, as the spirit partially pre- 
serves the frult from digestion, ‘an q tly allows the indi- 
gestible portion of it to lay in the stomach and excite inflammation. 

Radway’s Keady Relief has proved itself in 80 many cases, in every 
part of the world, a positive cure for cholera, that it is absolute reck- 
leasness on the part of those who neglect to use it. There is no ex- 
cuse for people saying they are not aware of its fitness and efficacy 
in the cure of cholera, and all other bowel disorders, for it has been 
proved, and the testimony given to the public so frequently, that all 
who read the papers know it. General Walker and his medical staff 
have been guiity of great neglect of duty in not providing a stock of 
this preventive as well as a cure of the disorders that afflict the peo- 
ple of Nicaragua. If his medical officers would take the trouble to 
uncork a bottle of Radway’s Ready Relief, their own medical know- 
ledge, if they possess any, would satisfy them in a few minates of 
its capacity and power in cases of cholera. But no; although their 
patriotism, philanthropy, bravery, and all the noble attributes that 
siamp them a8 men, are unquestionable, they are wedded to a faigs 
and delusive theory in medical matters, and the lists of the dead 
who fell victims to their practice prove our assertions. If General 
Walker @ his medical staif will send us an order for our Relief, to be 
used for his troops, he is welcome to it : we ask no pay for it until he 
isin a position to pay us. Had Radway’s Ready Reiief been givon e 
th: sick when first seized with the disease, taose Who are Dow dead 
would be well and ready forduty. Let those who purpose emigrating 
to Nicaragua take warning, and provide themselves with Radway’s 
Ready Relief and Regulators. So far as disease and sickness, the 
pestilence and fevers of the climate are concerned, we will guaran- 
tee your safety from all these maladies. If the Relief and Regula- 
tors are used, they will keep you healthy, strong and vigorous, and 
protect you against sudden sickness; and if, during your hard 
marches, you become weary aod fetigued, a few drops in water w ll 
act as a reviving aad strengthening beverage, aud will destroy ail 
the poisonous animalcuia in the water, 

If you sre bitten by reptiles, or stung by poisonous insects, the 
Ready Re.ief will prevent mortification, or any swelling or inflam 
mation. 

Radway’s R lies can be 1 from any respectable Dri g- 
gist in the United States or Canadas, and those purposing travel ng 
sh 90ld always teke a bottle of Relief and a box of Regulators, th 
them. If troubled with Humors, Salt Rheum, Sores, Tumors, Ul « re, 
or Skin Eruptions, a ‘ew doses of Radway’s Reaolvent will quickly 
rid you from these annoyances. 

If you are afflicted with any constitutional diseases, thev a ti: 
rough course of the R. R. Kh. BR i ,ina ble time, rid 
your blood and body from every particle of hereditary taint. 

Read Radway’s Medica! Books and the Moving World. 

RADWAY & OO., 162 Fulton street, New York. 16 
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HY DO PEOPLE TAKE COD LIVER 
OIL 7—Recause it contai.s lodine, and iodine is admitted to 
be a specific remedy—in fact the only reliable remedy-—fox cous ump 
tion. And yet a bottle of cod liver oil does not hold in solution the 
hundredth part of a grain of iodine, and therefore you are compelled 
to swallow and digest of that disgustingly fat substance nearly five 
géllons before you can hope to realize from it as much medical relief 
as you may be confident of deriving from a single quart bottie of 
ANDERS’ liquid iodine, or pure iodine water—a palatable, inexpen- 
sive, positive remedy for constsnption, rheumatism, scrofula, palsy, 
and ail complaints of the lungs, heart, liver or the bioed. It is in- 
dorsed by the most distinguisied of tne medical facuity, and is for 
sale, at $l a bottle, by ANDERS & FOSDICK, No. 8 Second avenue, 
and 862 Broadway ; ©, H. RING, 192 Broadway; BARNES & PARK, 

304 Broadway; MRS. HAYES, Brooklyn, and all Druggists, 76-77 


OOD’S RESTORATIVE.—Of all the resto- 


ratives for tue hair that have been invented, Wood’s pre- 
eminently claims the first place. It will certainly restore the natural 
color of the hair, if the directions are followed for a sufficient lengtu 
of time. It also has produced astonishing effects in bringing o: 
growth of hair where the nead had been previously baid, Wood 
not pretend that it will do this in all cases; and we think his candor 
is a good recommendation of the virtues which his restorative rea- 
dily possesses, If the roots of the hair are destroyed, no human 
power ean make them grow again; but where there is any Vitality 
left in the root, the restorative will soon renew the hair in all ite 
pristine vigor. It has done this repeatedly where all other remedies 
had failed, It is therefore worth while in all cases to make the ex- 
periment. For clearing the head of dandruff, and thickening and 
strengthening the hair, it has no rival.— Western Patriot, 

Sold at #12 Broadway, aud by all Druggists, 16-77 


HEELER AND WILBON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 


for Family Sewing and all manufacturing purposes. Machines ia 
Practical Operation and for sale at the Depot, 343 Broadway. 

We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of the Ameri 
cap Institute, for the best Se wing Machines, 46-95 


ARUITS, WINES, LIQUORS AN 


CIGARS. 
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JOHN H. BABCOCK, 

(No, 585 Broadway, oppesite Niblo’s,) 
at his new and splendid establishment, is prepared to furnish houge- 
keepers from his well-selected stock, such as the finest of old Wings 
and Liquors, the freshest and choicest Fruits, fine-havored Clears 
and other family stores. 0008 

. REMOVAL. 
R T. WILDE begs leave to announce his re- 
e moval from Nos. 20 and 22 John street, to the new store, 
NO, 251 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF MURRAY STREET, OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL. 
The undersigned opens Lis new warerooms with the most com- 
plete stock ever offered to the trade, comprising 
SILK GOODS, 
STRAW GOODS, 
SILK AND FANCY BONNETS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
DRESS CAPS AND HEAD-DRESSES, 
BONNET FRAMES, &c, 
To which the attention of buyers is respectfully invited. 
RK. 1. WILDE, Importer and Manufacturer, 16-17 
Pe 4ssBewe, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST., 
NEW YORK. Manufacturers of . 
CARPET BAGS, 
Of every variety and style. Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMBS, 
SHAVING BOXES WITH MIRRORS, TIN FACED BUTTONS, &C, 
All orders thankiully received. FACTORY, Middletown, Orange 
Co., N J. M. MATTHEWS, 
H. H. HUNT. 


NAS FOR THE COUNTRY.—Go and 
Cc. R,. WOODWORTH & ©0,’8 
PORTABLE GAS WORKS FOR PRIVATE TDOUSBES, &c., 
at 74 Wall street, New York, 69- 
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ODEL BILLIARD TABLES anp COMBI.- 
NATION CUSHIONS.—PatTenTep Fepavary 19, 185u.—There 
siicest wathematical accuracy of workmanship 
with elegance of defign, and possess all the qualities that are es- 
teemed by the scientific player. All orders to be addressed to 
MICHAEL PHELAN 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York, 


[He PEOPLE’S GRIDIRON, a new invention 

for broiling, which is acknowledged by all housekeepers to be 
a decided improvement on all other Gridirons. The fat and juices 
are retained in the meat, and by the aid of the Ventilating Cever the 
smoke and furmes are carried off in the smoke-pipe, thus abating a 
terrible nuisance. 

Circulars, containing a full description and prices, sent to any 
address, 

Agents wanted in every Town, City and County in the Union. 


73-85, 








County and State Rights for sale at the Wholesale and Retall 
Depot, No. 406 Broadway, New York. 
GEORGE L. CANNON, ‘15-78 
YALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 


wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manuiactared by 
the undersigned, whi cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be tree from anytrace of deleterious matter, 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwiont & Co,, No, 11 Old Slip, 


12 mo 24-6 


OTTERIES.—THE LOTTERIES OF 
4 SAMUEL SWAN & CO. are chartered by the State of Georgia. 
and have sworn commissioners to superintend and certify that 
everything connected with them is done in a strictly honorable 
manner, and that the interests of parties at a distance are as well 
protected as if they were present. The managers also wish to call 
attention to the fact that parties have a right to send orders for 
tickets to Georgia, as the sale is there made in a State where Lot- 
teries are legalized. They draw a Lottery every Saturday in each 
week. Ali orders received are filled in the drawing next to take 
place after the communication comes to hand, The price of tickets 
is always $10; half $5 ; quarters $250. No tickets are forwarded an 
less the money is received with the order, 
The drawing is upon the principle of one number upon each ticket 
and it is so simple that every one can understand it. There i# no 
combination of numbers to mystify the buyer. Prizes vary from 
$40 to $50,000 ; every prize is drawn, Write your address plain, amd 
direct your orders 













to 
& SWAN & 0O., Atlanta, Georgia, 
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(May 23, 1857. 











‘HON. AARON V. BROWN, POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Tx Postmaster General was born in the year 1795, in Bruns- 
His father was a distinguished soldier 


of the Revolution, participated in the battle of Trenton, and 


wick county, Virginia. 


suffered the hardships of the enci:npment at 
Valley Forge. 

Gov, Brown was educated at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, and graduated with .honor 
in 1814. Having settled in Tennessee, he 
chose the profession of the law, and at once 
entered political life, and soon obtained a 
seat in the Legislature, which he held with- 
out intermission until 1839, when he was 
elected to Congress, and held that position 
until 1846, when he declined a re-election 
and ran a successful race for Governor 
against E. H. Foster, a man of great popu- 
larity. Since 1847 Governor Brown has 
held no public office, but .was a Presidential 
elector in 1848 and 1852. He was also 
chairman of the Committeé on Resolutions 
in the Baltimore Conventicn of 1852, and he 
had the honor to report the platform then 
and there adopted. He is a fine stump orator, 
and a State Rights man of the strict con- 
structionist school. He eminently combines 
suavity of manner with unblemished charac- 
ter, great industry and talent. During the 
last campaign he labored very zealously for 
the success of the Democratic nominees, It 
was to Governor Brown, when a member of 
Congress, some twelve or thirteen years ago, 
that General Jackson addressed his celebrated 
letter in favor of the annexation of Texas. 
Gov. Brown is in his sixty-second year, but 
owing to his active and temperate habits is 
generally taken to be ten years younger. 
He has deservedly the reputation of being 
an industrious man, and we know that he is 
honest, and we expect him to be a popular 
and efficient Postmaster General. He occu- 
pies one of the most difficult positions under 
the General Government, and do what he 
may under our present imperfect system of 
postal laws, must labor under difficulties 
few can appreciate ; but we have great faith 
in his energy and strong common sense, and 
we look to him for every possible reform. 


THE HAVRE STEAMSHIP 
VANDERBILT. 


Watt the English people are properly re- 
joicing over the rapid completion of the 
Great Eastern, we, good people of the New 
World, find comfort in the fact, that our 
wealthy capitalists are also busy adding to our 
commercial marine. The Vanderbilt, named 
after the Commodore, and built under his 
direction and for his line, is the finest and 
largest merchant vessel now afloat. She 
measures five thousand two hundred and 
stwty-cight tons, which is twelve hundred 


and sixty-eight tons arer than the j 
line-of-battle ship in the British navy a 





HAVRE STZAMSHIP 


‘ VANDERBIIG.’’ Leyveta 340 rerr. 


less in tonnage. 


HON. AARON BROWN, OF TEVNESSEP, POPTMASTER OBNERAL. 
WASHINGTON @9PT, 


5268 Tons BURDEN. 


and the largest merchant vessel in the world. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY Wrrfentner, or 


ENGINES 2500 HORSE POWER. 


is only fifteen feet less in length than the Niagara, and but little ; York city, and will no doubt become with passengers one of the 
We can therefore, at present, as Americans, | most popular ships that ever left this port. 
rejoice in the signal honor of owning the largest man-of-war, | her speed was equal to our best North River boats, and so finely 
| modelled is her bow, that in smooth water she scarcely makes a 
The Vanderbilt is intended to ply between Havre and New | ripple. It will be remembered that the Vanderbilt visited 


Upon her trial trip 


Washington while Congress was in session, 
and “the Honorables” visited the ship by 
invitation of the owner, and displayed their 
approval of what they saw by the epnsump- 
tion of immense quantities of champagne 
and roasted oysters. The Vanderbilt is ex- 
pected to cross the Atlantic in less time than 
the Persia has, and consequent'y prove her- 
self the fastest ocean steams p ever built. 
Her general appearance is the same as the 
yacht North Star, Mr. Vanderbilt, although 
he introduced the walking-beam into ocean 
steamship machinery, as a general thing, has 
no ambition to introduce novelties into ship- 
building, his chief design being to improve 
on what is already known to be excellent. 
The cabins of the Vanderbilt are plain and 
substantial; all ‘‘ modern improvements ”’ to 
make the passengers comfortable have been 
introduced with lavish expenditure. The 
vessel was built by J. Simonson, naval con- 
structor; her length is three hundred and 
forty feet; breadth of beam fifty-nine feet ; 
depth of hold thirty-three feet. Her two 
walking-beam low pressure engines are 
two thousand five hundred horse power, 
of twelve feet stroke, built at the Allaire 
works of this city. Diameter of paddle- 
wheels, forty-two feet, making a circum- 
ference much larger than any circus ring 
boys or old men ever saw. 





Sensations IN Drowntne.—-In your 
twelfth volume there are several communi- 
cations on the singular sensations which 
some persons appear to have experienced in 
drowning. I will not question the veracity 
of those who have undergone the fearful 
ordeal, but I take the liberty to think that 
they must have been persons of very peculiar 
psychological idiosyucracies. 1 have myself 
been twice drowned toinsensibility ; once in 
the river Avon, in the vicinity of Rugby, 
and once in the Oxford canal. In each in- 
stance, till the extinction of consciousness, I 
was fully aware of the awful position in 
which I was placed, quite collected, free 
from acute pain, and hopeless of bei.g saved 
from impending death. But I had no par- 
ticular remembrance of anything, either good 
or bad, which had occurred during my past 
life. And as I consider myself a fair aver- 
age specimen of humanity, neither much 
better nor much worse than my neighbors, I 
am disposed to conclude, from what I have 
heard and seen, as well as suffered, that the 
experience of nine out of every ten persons 
who have been drowned and recovered, ac- 
cords with my own,—@orrespondent of Notes 
and Queries, 





